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THE GREAT LIVING COMPOSERS. 


The men who rank today as leaders in the world of music, from the veteran 
Verdi to the brilliant young Mascagni—The foremost composers of 
Italy, France, Germany, Russia, and England. 


By George Holme. 


HE death of Gounod causes us to 
look about in search of the musi- 

cians who can come forward and put 
their work into the gap created. It is 
probably true to say that there is at the 


present time no living composer whose 
new music may be expected to be epoch 
making. 

Verdi still talks confidently of his “new 
opera.” He is eighty years old, and can 


Camille Saint Saens. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 
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hardly be expected to bring forth another 
“Trovatore’’ or “Traviata.” Did he, 
would not the day for it be gone? These 
operas are endowed with life now, be- 
cause they were born at a propitious time, 
and were fixed in the affections of the 
people. Bulwer Lytton, when he wrote 
one of his poems around a theme from 
“ Trovatore,’ showed good judgment. 
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faction enough for me. Anno Domini 
1821.” 

The boy's talent attracted the attention 
of a rich grocer, who took him into his 
business, and allowed him the use of his 
piano. After Verdi had married the 
grocer’s daughter, his father in law per- 
suaded the town (Busseto) to allow Verdi 
six hundred francs to go to Milan to 


Edvard H. Grieg 
From aphotograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


He saw that his poem was never likely to 
be lost from lack of association with the 
opera. Its place was too well fixed in 
the hearts, if not in the minds of the 
people. 

Verdi's first musical instrument was an 
old spinet. It is one of the treasures at 
his beautiful country home, San Agata, 
and bears this inscription: ‘1, Stefano 
Gavalette, have repaired this spinet, and 
I did it without hope of receiving pay- 
ment; I did it because I recognized the 
talent of Giuseppe Verdi, which is satis- 


At the conservatory in Milan he 
was laughed at, and they refused to teach 
him. 

A composer named Lavigno undertook 


study. 


his education. Six months later he 
directed a production of Haydn’s “ Crea- 
tion,” and won great praise. He began 
tocompose at once. Saliro, a young poet, 
wrote his first librettos. After the pro- 
duction of ““Oberto” his wife and chil- 
dren died, and for a time he left the world 
and did no work whatever. Then he 
came out with ‘“ Nebuchadnezzar,” which 
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Giuseppe Verdi. 


From a photograph by Benque, Paris. 


Verdi fell in 
great prima 


was produced at La Scala. 
love with Streppoli, the 
donna, who sang the part of Adzggaz/, and 


married her. He went on from success 
to success, to fortune and to fame. “ Rigo- 


letto,” ‘“ Trovatore,” and “ Traviata” fol- 
lowed each other. The last was written 
after seeing Dumas’ “ Dame Aux Camé- 
lias.” When “Otello” was followed by 
years of rest, people supposed that Verdi's 
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work was ended, but “ Falstaff’ came on, 
and now he is talking of his * next.” 
Since the success of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’ Mascagni has been looked upon 
as the one man who might be expected 
to write operas which will continue to be 
heard after their day of novelty has 
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one act opera and compete for a prize of 
three thousand lire. A jury of five critics 
were to examine the compositions, and 
the successful one was to be produced at 
a good theater in Rome. “Cavalleria 
Rusticana ” was chosen at once, and made 
a great sensation when it was produced. 


Antonin Dvorak. 


From a photograph by Draycott, Birmingham. 


Mascagni also comes of the 
Musical genius is never inclined 
to hide itself under a bushel, and before 


passed. 
people. 


he was seventeen he had written two 
cantatas which had been produced by the 
Philharmonic Society of Leghorn, where 
his father is a baker. 

In July, 1888, Edoardo Sonzorgno, one of 
the musical publishers in Milan, invited 
ali young Italian composers who had not 
yet had an opera produced to send ina 


Mascagni was so talked about, so many 
curious stories were told of him, that he 
seemed unreal. It was half believed that 
he was a boy who had written an opera 
without ever having seen one, without 
any previous training whatever. 
Mascagni is young—only twenty nine— 
but he is a graduate of the Milan con- 
servatory, and can play every instrument 
in an orchestra. He is very dictatorial, 
and personally attends to the smallest 
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Pietro Mascagni. 


From a photograph by Guigoni & Bossi, Milan. 


detail in bringing out his operas. He 
shows great progress in technical knowl- 
edge as he goes from one opera to an- 
other. A composer said of his last opera, 
“T Rantzau,” that it could only be suc- 
cessfully produced when it was staged by 
its author. 

Melody predominates in all Mascagni’s 


work, as it does in Verdi’s, while his music 
is full of brilliancy and character. He is 
essentially modern. He is an easy going, 
good fellow to his acquaintances, being 
found almost every evening at the Café 
Cornelio, where he talks about everything, 
to everybody he knows. His intimate 
friend is the editor of a radical newspaper. 
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Notwithstanding his sudden leap into 
prominence, he is the same simple, boyish 
young man who begged two friends to 
write him a libretto for “ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” and to be sure they would get to- 
gether wrote one line of his letters to one, 
and the next to the other, the two mis- 
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burg, where his father played in an or- 
chestra. Hestudied under Eduard Marx- 
sen, and was pushed early into notice by 
Schumann’s admiration. Brahms was 
made director at the court of Lippe 
Detmold and went from there to Vienna, 
where he has since made his home. 


Max Bruch. 


sives making no sense unless they were 
brought together. 
Arrigo Boito is the foremost Italian 


librettist, and is one of the cleverest of 
composers. He wrote the libretto for 
“ Falstaff”? and “Otello,” and is willing 
to let his fame stand on his well known 
opera “ Mephistofele.” He has a great 
opera “ Nero” unfinished, which Italians 
expect to make a sensation when it is pro- 
duced. 

Johannes Brahms was born in Ham- 


Brahms belonged at first to the “ new 
German” school, but later became more 
classic in his ideas. He is certainly one 
of the great composers now living, al- 
though he has made no world stirring 
success. The works by which he is best 
known are songs, duets, and choruses, al- 
though “ Rinaldo” and the “ Triumph- 
lied” are regarded as model compositions 
of their kind. 

It was Brahms who introduced Antonin 
Dvorak into the musical school of Vienna. 
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Johannes Brahms. 


From a photograph by Brasch, Berlin. 


Dvorak is a Bohemian, the son of a 
butcher? who desired his son to follow in 
his own footsteps. For years Dvorak 
supported himself—-he was born in 1841— 
by playing in wandering bands and cafes. 
In 1873 he was appointed organist to a 


church in Prague ; the same year he com- 
posed a patriotic cantata called “The 
Heirs of the White Mountains,” and the 
Austrian government gave him a pension. 
But the work for which Dvorak is known 
everywhere is his “Stabat Mater.” It 
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challenges comparison with the greatest 
of the Latin hymns. 

Two years ago Dr. Dvorak came to 
America to become director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music. It is said 


that when he first began to earn his living 
as a roving fiddler, his income was eight 


Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


or ten dollars a month. His present 
salary in New York is fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. 

One of the most remarkable of contem- 
porary composers is Edvard Hagerup 
Grieg, whose music, once heard, is never 
forgotten. It carries in every phrase the 
highest poetical feeling, the poetry that 
comes from a people who live on heights. 
Grieg was born at Bergen, Norway, in 
1843. By the advice of Ole Bull, who 
was a dear friend of his mother’s, young 
Grieg was sent to Leipzig, where he was 
taught by Moscheles, Hauptmann, Richte, 
and Menzel. He left there for Copen- 
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hagen, where he studied with Niels Gade. 
But the turning point in Grieg’s life came 
with his meeting and becoming intimate .- 
with a young Norwegian composer named 
Richard Nordraak, who died shortly after. 
Of Nordraak Grieg said: “The scales 
fell from my eyes. It was from him that 
I first learned to appreciate the 
popular melodies of the North, 

and to be conscious of my own 
nature. We became determined 
adversaries of the effeminate 
Scandinavianism, which was an 
admixture of Gade and Men- 
delssohn, and with enthusiasm 

we stuck out the new path now 
trodden by the Northern school.” 

Later, Grieg went to Rome, and 
became intimate with Liszt. He 
is a welcome visitor in musical 
Germany, where his sterling tal- 
ent is most appreciated. 

Max Bruch stands today as the 
foremost representative of the 
epic cantata. Bruch has a clear 
and simple beauty of tone, which 
he never for one instant sacrifices. 
for the sake of making an effect. 
His great works are “ Odysseus,” 
“ Arminius,” and “ The Song of 
the Bell.” His first concerto for 
the violin is very highly prized. 

Bruch has been a_ wanderer. 
He was born at Cologne, but has 
spent much of his life in Bonn 
and Berlin. For a time he was. 
the conductor of the large Phil- 
harmonic Society of Liverpool. 
At fourteen he had had a sym- 
phony produced in Cologne. His 
simplicity divides him from the 
“new German” school, and even 

puts him in relief compared with Brahms. 

Rubinstein, who must be in any list of 
living writers of music, is still better 
known as a pianist than as a composer. 
Like so many musicians, he received his 
first instruction from his mother. While 
still a mere child, he was taken from his 
home at Wechwotynetz, on the borders of 
Roumania, to Moscow, to study the piano. 
He appeared in public when he was eight 
years old, and at ten was playing in Paris. 
After going all over the world as a 
“juvenile prodigy,” he settled in Berlin to 
resume his studies. When he came the 
second time into the world, it was not as. 
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Anton Rubinstein. 


From a photograph by Downey, London, 


a prodigy, but as a finished dramatic 
artist. 
Among his operas are “ Dimitri Don- 


” 


skoi,” “Les Chasseurs Siberiens,” and 
“Nero,” besides many “études” for the 
piano. Some of his work shows evidences 


of haste, and his productions are best re- 
ceived when they are combined with his 
own marvelous personality. 

The best known English composer at 
this time is Sir Arthur Sullivan, who was 
born in London in 1842. He studied in 
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Peter Ilyitsch Tsehaikowsky. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


the British metropolis at the Chapel 


Royal, and the 1 in Leipzig. When he re- 
turned to England in 1861, he brought 
with him the score of ‘The Tempest,” 
which was produced at the Crystal Palace. 

He is most widely celebrated through 
his association with Mr. Gilbert in comic 
opera. “ Pinafore,” “ Patience,” and a half 
dozen followers have brought him into 
close contact with all classes of people, 
and his popularity has been greater than 
that of any other writer in his field. He 
was knighted in 1283. 

Probably Sir Arthur Sullivan's best 
work is his church music. ‘“ The Prodigal 
Son,” a sacred cantata brought out at the 
Chester musical festival in 1882, is a com- 
position of real merit, and he is one of the 
few men who have been successful in 


writing hymn tunes that are both melodi- 
ous and appropriate. 

Camille Saint Saens isa Parisian organ- 
ist,and acomposer whose opera “ Phryne,” 
produced at the Opéra Comique on May 
24 of this year, made a decided hit. He 
is nearly sixty three years old, and has 
written much sacred and secular music. 

In the same musical rank stands the 
Russian, Peter Ilyitsch Tschaikowsky*, 
whocame to America two years ago to help 
to inaugurate the Carnegie Music Hall. 
He isa recognized leader of the young 
Russian school of musicians. He isa prolif- 
ic composer, who has done much fine work, 
but nothing bearing that unmistakable 
stamp of genius which all ages recognize. 

* This was written just before the recent 
death of Herr Tschaikowsky. 





TO PRISCILLA, WITH A CHRISTMAS CARD. 


PRISCILLA, take this Christmas card, 
And note the scene the artist drew— 
The clear December heaven starred, 
The moon liquescent shining through. 
A leafless tree is standing here, 
A snow clad steeple glistens there ; 
And, looking closer, do appear 
Some tiny Cupids poised in air. 


A pair of lovers arm in arm, 
Whose feelings show within their eyes, 
Her shyness lending added charm, 
Though she her love cannot disguise— 
How deep my rapture would be now, 
How rapidly dull time would fly, 
If but the charming maid were thou, 
The eager, willing lover I! 
Nathan M. Levy. 





THE PEARL OF SAVOY. 


Marguerite, the first queen of the young kingdom of Italy—Her charities and her 
penances, her cigarettes, her Jewels, and her dresses—The daily 
life of the royal family of the Quirinal. 


By Fannie C. W. Barbour. 


“T°HE first lady to sit upon the royal 

throne of Italy, Marguerite Maria 
Theresa Joanna of Savoy, is a daughter 
of the late Duke of Genoa, and was born 
November 20, 1851. Her mother, the 
Princess Elizabeth of Saxony, married the 
younger brother of King Victor Emanuel. 
Their only daughter, the gentle and 
lovable Queen of Italy, has the blood of a 
most illustrious family coursing through 
her veins, as has also her royal husband, 
who is her own cousin. 

This house of Savoy has counted among 
its members more noble warriors and 
politicians than any other royal family of 
Europe. Count Humbert, the “ White 
Handed,” who lived from 1o18 to 1078, 
was the first of its princes to rise to dis- 
tinction by adding Chablis and Valais 
to his other territories. Amadeus VIII 
was first created Duke of Savoy by the 
Emperor Sigismund in 1416, and in the 
time of Charles I, the Queen of Cyprus 
transferred her rights to him, so that the 
Dukes of Savoy were also called Kings of 
Cyprus and Jerusalem. The family has 
formed alliances with all the royal houses 
of France, Germany, England, Spain, and 
Portugal, thus increasing its influence and 
importance among the crowned rulers of 
Europe. 

The little Marguerite was a child of 
sweet and lovely disposition, evincing 
from her earliest years a wonderful fond- 
ness for study. She and her younger 
brother, Prince Thomas, now Duke of 
Genoa, were well instructed from child- 
hood, and their minds stored with all 
sorts of useful knowledge. The queen, at 
this day, is one of the most highly cultured 
and intellectual women in Europe. A 
fine linguist, being able to converse 
fluently in English, German, aid French: 


she is also an artist of no mean talent, 
and a first class musician. 

She has always been extremely fond of 
her brother Thomas, only three years 
younger than herself, who married the 
Princess Isabella of Bavaria, own cousin 
to the unfortunate brothers Louis and 
Otto. The queen’s father died four years 
after her birth, but her mother, the 
Dowager Duchess of Genoa, is still living 
at Milan, where she made a morganatic 
marriage with the Marquis of Rapallo 
in 1856. She visits her royal daughter 
every winter at the Quirinal Palace, 
Rome, and one may there see this lady, 
whose benevolent countenance is crowned 
with white locks, daily driving with the 
queen on the Corso. 

Marguerite was scarcely seventeen 
years of age when her cousin Humbert, 
Crown Prince of Italy, who had always 
known and loved the pure and winsome 
‘princess, offered her his heart and 
hand. She was a very beautiful girl at 
this time. Slender, of medium height, 
with a delicate, fair complexion and noble 
brow, she made a most pleasing impres- 
sion upon all who saw her. The expres- 
sion of her face was thoughtful and rather 
unusually inclined to sadness for one so 
young ; but a rare smile, and the most in- 
telligent and sparkling eyes, lighted her 
face with brilliancv when she engaged 
in conversation. The august father of 
Humbert, King Victor Emanuel, more 
than approved of his son’s choice, and 
nothing seemed to stand in the way of 
their courtship, which was ideal, as their 
whole married life has been. 

Their nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp in Turin, April 22,1868. The 
reception of the bride in Florence, then 
the capital of Italy, was enthusiastic, and 
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she was welcomed everywhere with loving 
demonstration, especially by the people. 
From that day to this she has firmly held 
her place in their hearts, and there is at 
this time no queen on any throne in 
Europe who is worshiped 

with a more devoted love 

by her subjects than her 

majesty the Queen of Italy 

—‘“‘nostra bella Marghe- 

rita,’ as the Italians call 

her in their musical par- 

lance. 

All of this sincere de- 

votion she richly merits. 

Although the first lady of 

the land, having many 

claims upon her time in 

keeping up the stately for- 

malities necessary and im- 

portant to the dignity of 

the Italian royal court, 

and never neglectful of the 

latter, yet she devotes 

much of her time to the 

welfare of her subjects, 

and is withal extremely 

charitable. There is no 

other queen of the present 

day so approachable as is 

this kind hearted sover- 

eign. Daily, during the 

winter, a certain number of 

the poor and distressed, or 

of those who have a real or 

fancied grievance, are al- 

lowed to stand in line just 

outside the Quirinal Pal- 

ace gate, when the queen 

starts out for her after- 

noon drive. When she 

appears, her coachman has 

orders to stop the horses, 

while the waiting suppli- 

ants approach in turn. She _ receives 
with her own hands their several peti- 
tions, or listens to their complaints, very 
often relieving their wants by gifts of 
money on the spot, or taking notes and 
referring their cases later to her secre- 
taries. The latter look into the merits 
of the claims, and consult with her as 
to each appeal. 

She is a devout Catholic, and never ne- 
glects the smallest of her religious duties. 
Every Good Friday she may be seen do- 
ing penance in public, ascending on her 
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knees the Scala Santa or Holy Stairs 
just across from the church of St. John 
Lateran. Instead of ordering these steps 
cleared of the throng for her own especial 
use, she enters with the populace, and 


The Queen of Italy. 


low- 


surrounded by all classes, from the 
liest mendicant clad in his filthy rags, to 
her own aristocratic ladies in waiting, she 
goes up on her knees, her beautiful black 
velvet robes clinging to her graceful form, 


“every inch a queen.” The people who 
so adore her, and who ascend those stairs 
that day in one continuous, closely pressed 
mass of humanity, do not touch or crowd 
her, but voluntarily keep at a respectful 
distance, a step or two behind; only 
kneeling at her feet to press their lips to 
the hem of the robe of their sovereign. 
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The King of Italy, who is seven years 
older than his wife, besides being called 
Humbert, is burdened with the additional 
names of Rainer Charles Emanuel John 
Maria Ferdinand Eugene. He succeeded 
his father, the late King Victor Emanuel, 
January 9, 1878, nearly ten years after his 
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since they were married twenty five years 
ago, her attentive husband has presented 
the queen on her birthday with a string 
of the finest oriental pearls. This yearly 
souvenir, which started with a short single 
string fitting closely around the throat, 
has now so increased in length that the 


The King of Italy. 


marriage. The lifelike portrait of his 
majesty, with the piercing eyes and great 
mustache, makes him look a fierce and 
despotic monarch; but he is far from that, 
and is really the most kindly and affection- 
ate of husbands, fairly worshiping the 
ground his queen treads upon, in every 
way, and always first, considering her 
pleasure. 

Many happy incidents in the life of this 
devoted couple are related. Annually, 


last row of pearls reaches below her 
waist, and they form altogether one of the 
most valuable necklaces to be found 
in any collection of crown jewels in 
Europe. 

An amusing story from their daily life 
has been lately recounted. The king 
knows absolutely nothing of music, and 
has no ear for that divine art. The queen 
has of late found it necessary to wear 
glasses when reading. His majesty can- 
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not bear to have her put them on, as he 
declares she is rot old enough, and when- 
ever she attempts to wear them he re- 
monstrates. 

“ Marguerite,” he exclaimed one day, 
“ put down those ugly glasses. Thou shalt 
not disfigure thy pretty face with them!” 

She did not obey at once, and her hus- 
band exclaimed: “If you do not take off 
those hideous glasses, I shall szxg /” 

This threat was sufficient, and she took 
them off at once, as the pain of hearing 
his unmusical voice in an attempt at song 
would be a much greater trial than to re- 
nounce ker reading for a time. 

His majesty is extremely fond of good 
horses, and on his beautiful estate of San 
Rossore near Pisa, which is famous 
throughout Tuscany for its miles of splen- 
did forests, he has three separate studs, 
These contain two thousand horses, and a 
large herd of camels, whose pedigree 
runs back to the animals in the time of 
the Medecis. 

The only son of this illustrious couple, 
Victor Emanuel Ferdinand Maria Janu- 
arius, was born November 11, 1869, and is 
Prince of Naples, Crown Prince of Italy, 
and sole heir to the Italian throne. His 
education, up to the age of ten years, was 
entirely superintended by his mother, but 
since that time he has been in the hands 
of the best tutors to be found in Europe. 
The regime of his training has been un- 
usually strict for that of an only child and 
a prince, very little or no extra indulgence 
having been allowed him on that account. 
From ten years of age, he was required to 
rise at daybreak, summer and winter alike. 
After his cold bath, he had a cup of 
bouillon, and then commenced his studies. 
If he was a little late in rising, his broth 
was withheld for an hour in punishment. 
After lessons, he rode for an hour every 
morning, regardless of the weather, and 
the whole day was spent in a regular 
course of study and physical exercise. 
The one personal anxiety which for years 
has clouded the horizon of Queen Mar- 
guerite, and tightened the mother's heart- 
strings with an ever present dread of 
calamity, is fear for the health of this only 
son, who had been of a delicate consti- 
tution from his birth. But he is more 
robust than formerly, and this anxiety is 
almost banished. 

The Prince of Naples is now at the age 
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of twenty four, very slender, and of 
medium height, with slightly stooping 
shoulders, brought about by his delicate 
health and by such constant application 
to study. He is rather shy and diffident, 
but open hearted and frank. There is no 
guile in his face, and quick intelligence is 
plainly stamped upon it. No wonder that 
he is so great a favorite throughout Italy, 
for he inherits from his beautiful mother 
all her intellectual strength and delight in 
the pursuit of knowledge, while his mili- 
tary distinction and great bravery in cir- 
cumstances of personal danger descend 
to him from his valiant father. He has’ 
received an education rarely bestowed 
even upon an heir apparent, and has well 
profited by it, possessing one of the most 
serious and cultivated minds among the 
princes of his generation. His tutors 
speak of his application with words of 
high praise. He converses fluently in 
French, German, and English, often ex- 
changing noble. thoughts with his mother 
or quoting from his favorite authors in one 
or the other of these languages. Besides 
this, he is quite an encyclopedia of Italian 
history, art, and literature. 

Of course the world at large has been 
busy planning matrimonial alliances for 
this heir to the kingdom of sunny Italy, 
but fortune does not seem to smile with 
favor upon the prince’s love affairs. 
Rumor has connected his name for the 
last three years with that of Princess 
Clementine, youngest daughter of the 
King of Belgium, now twenty one years of 
age, and almost the only remaining mar- 
riageable princess of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

About two and a half years ago he paid 
his addresses to Princess Marguerite of 
Prussia, but she did not care for him and 
would not listen. And gossips reported 
that at the time of his brief visit to 
England a year ago last July, he went 
courting the Princess Maud of Wales, 
youngest of the three sisters, and that she 
snubbed him unmercifully, repelling his 
polite attentions most emphatically. He 
was said to have felt the rebuff deeply. 
One would think that this high minded 
youth, descended from such grand an- 
cestors, himself heir to a kingdom of 
thirty million souls, would not have to 
seek in vain for a helpmate of royal blood 
+o share with him his throne. 
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The prince gives great promise that he 
will prove worthy of the brave and noble 
house of Savoy, and that when his turn 
comes to rule as sovereign he will, as his 
father has before him, look only to the 
best interest of his people as Italy’s king. 
The most tender affection exists between 
the parents and son; especially does he 
adore his mother. The Italians relate many 
touching incidents of his childhood’s de- 
votion to this pure shrine, and of his saving 
up all his pocket money to buy trinkets 
and jewels for her. Surely such a son 

. would make the best of husbands! 

Americans should take especial interest 
in Queen Marguerite, for she is remark- 
ably fond of us. She goes so far in this 
admiration as to surround herself with so 
many representatives of onr nationality 
that she has created quite a feeling of 
jealousy among her fair subjects. She 
has among her ladies in waiting some dis- 
tinguished women from the United States, 
who have married into the first families 
of Italy. Among them are the Princess 


of Vicovaro, an American born, and the 
Princess Brancaccio, #ée Field. 

The queen has been in the habit of 
spending her summer vacation (for even 


queens must rest and recreate) at Cour- 
mayer, on the borders of Tuscany. But 
recently she has shunned that more 
fashionable resort, and now retires every 
summer for two months to tle estate of 
Baron Luigi de Peccos, at Gressony in 
the Alps, just below the Lys Glacier. 
Her host is an indefatigable huntsman, 
and has in his vast estate innumerable 
shooting lodges conveniently scattered 
here and there through his demesne, 
which he uses in the pursuit of his favor- 
ite sport. The valley is full of his villas, 
chalets, and chapels, and he has recently 
built himself a larger Aa/azzena, which he 
places at the disposal of her majesty. 
Here she returns yearly and disposes of 
her vacation at her own sweet will. The 
baron has placed in her reception room a 
grand piano, and she enjoys her balcony 
and the little summer house on the moun- 
tain side near by. In the same villa with 
her are lodged her ladies and gentlemen 
in waiting and her six domestics, while 
two secretaries and an officer reside at the 
inn, astone’s throw distant. Every morn- 
ing she retreats to the pavilion, where her 
sketching and correspondence occupy her. 


THE PEARL OF SAVOY. 


She is also a remarkable pedestrian, and 
one summer lately passed the night in a 
tent on the Hochlicht, setting out at 
dawn for the Lys Glacier. A storm inter- 
fered, however, and after camping out 
three nights in the snow, with only a tent 
over their heads, she and her two ladies 
in waiting were obliged to abandon the 
ascent. She adopts while in the moun- 
tains the costume of the peasants; a short 
scarlet skirt, black bodice and stout boots, 
and one has only to meet her exploring 
the hills about Gressony to see that she 
walks with a grace and freedom not usual 
among her countrywomen. She is to be 
met daily, wandering about on the hill- 
sides with her alpenstock, and is only to 
be distinguished from the peasant women, 
who are handsome also, by her refined 
and intellectual face. Here she finds pos- 
sible a life of simplicity and freedom from 
care, which must be a luxury to one 
obliged to spend so much time in functions 
of state. 

On Sundays she wears to mass the holi- 
day attire of the wealthier countrywomen 
of the mountains—a bodice of velvet 
and coiffure of black lace, fastened with a 
profusion of long silver pins. Naturally 
the peasants, whose costumes she wears 
and whose simple life she enjoys, idolize 
this condescending and affable pattern of 
royalty. 

Queen Marguerite has one habit which, 
to the women of the western hemisphere, 
seems quite reprehensible. She smokes 
cigarettes often, but never in public. 
Only in solitude does she thus indulge. 
But when we remember that it is the 
custom among many refined ladies of the 
first society in Italy, and even with a 
majority of the royal families of Europe, 
one cannot consider that it reflects upon 
this gracious lady. The Queen Regent of 
Spain smokes a large quantity of Egyptian 
cigarettes daily ; the Queen of Portugal 
buys hers in Dresden; the Czarina of 
Russia indulges freely in this habit, but 
only in her boudoir; the Empress of 
Austria consumes thirty or forty Turkish 
cigarettes every day; the Queen of 
Roumania carries a little golden box filled 
with this luxury, and the Comtesse de 
Paris follows the example of the others 
and smokes freely. 

The Queen of Italy has also a fad, like 
all other great personages, but hers is 
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indeed a singular one. She collects and respect. She wears black velvet fre- 
treasures up the glovesand shoesthat have quently, and is both beautiful and regal 
been worn by distinguished sovereigns when attired in sweeping robes of this rich 
of the past. She possesses in this unique material. Inclined somewhat to embon- 
collection the shoes of the Empress Jose- focnt she prefers to employ the darker, 
phine, of Mary Stuart, of Marie Antoinette, hues when not in full dress ; but a pretty 
and of Catherine of Russia. The latter story is told in this connection. 
were brought to her two years ago from ‘“‘T am too old to wear white gowns any 
St. Petersburg by the Prince of Naples. longer,” said she recently to her husband 
Among other valuable and historical foot- with evident regret in her tone. 
gear in this same museum are what are “We shall take a fortnight to consider 
declared to be the sandals worn by the _ that,” he replied. 
tyrant Nero. At the end of two weeks a huge case 
Queen Marguerite shows excellent taste was brought to her apartments, filled 
in all things, but especially in the matter with beautiful white gowns of every de- 
of her wardrobe. She is very fond of scription. With it was acard bearing this 
dress and is rather extravagant in this brief incription: ‘The king's decision.” 


THE SONG OF THE DYING YEAR. 


THE stars shine, tearless, overhead, 
The icy winds with eager tread 
Sweep coldly past my dying bed ; 

I shudder at their breath. 
Too soon, I know, the Angelus bell, 
That welcomed me with jovous swell 
A year ago, will ring my knell, 

And none will mourn my death. 


Oh, insincere, inconsistent earth, 

How gladly did you greet my birth! 

I trusted in your friendship’s worth, 
And now, alone, I die. 

I freely gave you ali my store 

Inherited from years of yore, 

And worked each hour to bring you more, 
Without reproach or sigh. 


With wistful gaze my saddened eyes 
Survey the future. In surprise 
And pain, I hear the scornful cries 
Dividing me and mine. 
They call me *‘ Ignorance” and “ Night”; 
And yet I fought for truth and right; 
My heart turned ever toward the light, 
In me that it might shine. 


And now I go to join the years 
Of ages past; for midnight nears. 
Eternity, with hopes and fears, 

Approaches close at hand. 
I join the martyred years, whose blood 
Was shed in sacrifice for good; 
They, too, have been misunderstood— 

And they will understand. 

Mittie P. Skinner. 











F course nobody is expected to be- 
lieve such a tale of crude supersti- 
tion; nobody, at any rate, except the men 
who have lived on the plains so long that 
they have heard none of the new scientific 
tables of coincidences, and the natural 
explanations of the inexplicable. 

The young lieutenants just out from 
West Point ask for the story whenever a 
new man comes in. They listen to it 
gravely, and ask polite questions without 
looking at each other. It was one of 
them who took the trouble to go down 
across the border into Hermosilla to see 
Pancha, and to get a glimpse of her talis- 
man. He was the same man who was al- 
ways planning to go to Spain to take 
from the hand of that bronze statue in the 
square where Queen Christina placed it, 
the unlucky ring which has brought dis- 
aster tothe Spanish royal house. 

But he will never go on that foolhardy 
errand. 

Everybody liked Martin. He was a 
good fellow; a little coarse in fiber, per- 
haps, but with a devil may care bravery and 
an utter disbelief in anything he couldn’t 
see, or touch, ortaste, or smell, orhear. All 
the old fellows said he would make a 
splendid soldier if he had a little caution, 
and he might learn that if some unseen 
Indian, whose existence he couldn’t be 
made to believe in, didn’t kill him in 
teaching it to him. 

Martin heard the story of Pancha’s 
charm one night in the post trader's 
“club room.” Old Missal, who was a 
woman hater, because he never had been 
able to induce a rich and beautiful girl to 
marry him, was telling the tale. 

“She had a lover whom she had de- 
ceived,” old Missal said, “and he was 
fatally wounded by the other man before 
he killed him. When he was dying, he 
took the opal out of his pocket and gave 
it to her, first breathing upon it the breath 
of a dying man, dying a bloody death. 


THE OPAL OF PANCHA. 


By Lieutenant John Lloyd. 








That is what gives it its red fire. The 
curses are the green lights. 

“«Give this to whoever you will,’ said 
he, ‘ it will always come back to you, and 
bring the bearer with it.’ 

“He meant it to be her punishment, 
but he didn’t know that vanity is the 
strongest passion in a woman’s heart, 
and that she feeds on disaster of her own 
causing. Pancha looked at the opal 
instead of her lover’s dying face, and 
thought of the money it would bring. 
Then the next day she gave it to her 
father—she lived on a ranch then—to 
carry to town to see about having it cut 
or sold. That night he met his old 
enemy, Jesu Alvardo, and was brought 
home dead. Panchasearched his pockets 
for the opal, and when she found it, she 
put it away and wept for her father. 
Then she sold the ranch and bought a 
cigar store in the town. 

“It was not long before she had a new 
lover. She showed him the opal one 
night and told him that her father had 
found it, that it was part of herdowry. So 
he took it to the city of Mexico, to have 
an expert in stones judge of its value. 

“ Now this young man had once in his 
life helped his brother in law to take a 
burro train over a trail in the mountains 
where the customs officers seldom came. 
There had been an unfortunate skirmish, 
and some men had been killed. All his 
friends thought that the incident had been 
forgotten. He had been out of hiding 
for months ; but on this journey with the 
opal he was arrested, and brought back 
for Pancha to identify. 

“As he went away to prison he gave 
her back the opal. She wears it in a 
little bag of deer leather, fastened to a 
silver necklace. When you go in to buy 
cigars, and do not notice it, look out for 
some new bit of news on the streets of 
Hermosilla. The opal is fighting its way 


back to Pancha.” 













THE OPAL OF PANCHA. 


The next day Martin asked for leave. 
He said he wanted, while he had a chance, 
to see something of the queer, un-Ameri- 
can country across the border, where men 
plow with a forked stick, and ride on 
sleepy burros, and believe in miracles, as 
they did centuries ago. 

The streets of Hermosilla were white 
and sunny. The hotel was built in Mexi- 
can fashion, but an American kept it, 
and could answer all the traveler’s ques- 
tions, not so politely as the Mexicans, but 
with more point. 

“The cigarette woman? I'll be bound 
you fellows are always on the lookout for 
a good looker. Her shop is just down 
the street here a ways. But, psha! Her 
tobacco ain’t no account. You want to 
try some o’ these Henry Clays.” 

But Martin went on in search of 
Pancha. 

She was standing in the door of her 
shop. It was a tiny place, not overly 
clean. She had not discarded the rebosa 
of black embroidered silk, nor banged her 
hair. It lay smooth on each side of the 
straight, white parting. She was smoking 
one of her own cigarettes, holding it 
caught in the claws of a silver cigarette 
ring which she wore on the second joint of 
her bent little finger, with a pink nail. 
Her mouth was red and soft as a rose 
as she pushed the smoke out with her 
breath. Her redosa was thrown back, and 
around her neck was a broad necklace of 
dulled silver, fashioned with the filigree 
work of Santa Fé. From it hung a buck- 
skin bag, drawn tightly about an irregular 
lump of something. 

Martin went in and bought some cigars, 
and—why tell the rest of the story? It 
was the old, old one. The young lieuten- 
ant came down to see, and he was con- 
quered. He had heard of a woman who 
was heartless, who was wise in the ways 
of the world, and he said to himself, after 
the second day, that the man who read 
after old Missal would always be making 
mistakes. Here was achild, an ignorant, 
beautiful child, living her simple life after 
the fashion of her own people. She knew 
nothing; and having nothing to unlearn, 
why couldn’t she be taught anything, even 
to being a woman of his own sort ? 

He fortified himself with thoughts on 
the American constitution, and our demo- 
cratic institutions. A soldier is a wan- 
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derer, with few ties to his own people. 
His social position is fixed by his official 
rank. Why shouldn't he marry as he 
chose? Pancha saw no reason, either. 

One day he asked her what was in the 
little bag on her necklace. She took it 
off obediently, and the opal almost dazzled 
Martin’s eyes. It was very irregular; it 
looked like the head of acat. It was red 
and green, and strange lights danced in it 
like flames. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“My father, he took it for a debt, and 
the debtor, Jesu Alvardo, waylaid him 
and killed him to get it back, but my 
father had given it to me for my dowry.” 

Martin’s leave wasup. He stood inthe 
little room behind the shop to say good 
by, while Pancha’s old aunt pottered 
about the doorway and looked at them 
with dull black eyes in their shells of 
shriveled brown eyelids. 

“It is only until next month,” he said, 
with his arms around her. 

“You will come back ?”’ 

Martin laughed. “Well, I rather gvess 
so! I’ve got to go to San Francisco with 
some deserters, and then——” 

Pancha pushed something into his 
hand. It was hard. 

“Take this,” she whispered. ‘“ You are 
going to the city. It is my marriage gift. 
Turn it into money.” 

And Martin, thinking that he would 
have it cut, and set, and made into a gem 
that a queen might wear, took it. 

The moonlight lay white on the street 
as Martin came out from the side door of 
Pancha’s house. There were flaring 
lights and eating and drinking and gam- 
bling crowds just around the corner, but 
he went the other way. The houses were 
close together here, and the shadows deep. 
Martin did not see a figure which lurked 
along almost by his side. 

Suddenly he felt a hand upon his throat, 
and heard a snarl like that of a wild beast 
in his ear. Against his hand there came 
a fist holding a knife. 

With the instinct of self preservation he 
grasped it, and wrenched at the weapon. 
The two men fell against the wall, and 
Martin tore at the knife, his great strong 
hand gaining it, but the freed fingers of 
his opponent went up toa double grasp 
upon his throat. Then Martin struck. 


There were cries, and the running of 
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many feet. A crowd gathered around him, 
and lights came, to find him surrounded 
by angry Mexicans, the limp and bleed- 
ing body of his assailant lying pierced 
and lifeless at his feet. 

The next morning’s paper, the badly 
printed daily of Hermosilla, tuld the story, 
and it was wired to the newspapers all 
over the United States. An American 
army Officer, infatuated with Pancha the 
Mexican cigar seller, had murdered her 
lover, Juan Mendez, supposedly while in- 
toxicated. 


Old Missal read the news, and started 
with the adjutant for Hermosilla. 

“Jt ends his career,” he growled, “ but 
I guess we'll get him out alive. That’s 
better than most of them.” 

But even as old Missal was settling his 
pith helmet on his handsome gray head, 
there was a commotion in the Hermosilla 
prison yard. The Americano had shot 
himself, and they took his body out of the 
cell, grumbling at the trouble. 

The opal was back in its place on the 
necklace cf Pancha. 





I LOVE THEE. 


1 Love thee when I wake at dawn of day 
And see the east filled with a rosy light, 
And the birds sing their happy roundelay, 
Rejoicing at the swift retreat of night. 
But what is all their happiness to me? 
Thou art my day, and still I long for thee! 


I love thee when at morning in the fields 
I see the reapers cut the fragrant hay ; 
And all the pleasures that kind nature yields 
Are but as pain when thou, love, art away. 
But in thy presence, O my goddess fair ! 
The sun is brighter, a June day more rare. 


I love thee through the lony, bright summer's day, 
When the clear rivulet the cattle seek: 

They stand and slake their thirst, and go away 
Refreshed from the clear. crystal flowing creek. 

But all the day my thirsty spirit cries 

For one draught from the pure depths of thine eyes! 


I love thee stili when the soft twilight falls, 
And all the world is wrapped in slumber’s veil. 
The cricket chirps, the restless night bird cails, 
The rustling leaves are still, the stars gleam pale ; 
But even night bringeth no peace to me, 
I have no happiness except with thee! 


Edward Wilson Parmelee. 





ARTHUR WING PINERO. 


How a successful playwright lives and works—The career and personality of 


the author of *‘ The Squire” and‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqgueray. 


” 


By J. Angus Hamilton. 


RTHUR WING PINERO, the En- 
glish dramatist of contemporary 
prominence as the author of ‘“‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” has barely attained his 
fortieth year, having been born on the 
24th of May, 1854, in a little three storied 
house, situated on the Old Kent Road of 
London, and of which the progress of 
time and the advance of business have 
left nothing but the location. His family 
were of the law, lawyers, and he was edu- 
cated for a barrister till he was eighteen 
years old. Of his early days the dramatist 
often speaks, declaring that were he able 
to begin his life afresh the career of a 
playwright would be classed among those 
to be carefully and rigorously avoided. 

In his father’s office at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields he first acquired the liking for liter- 
ature and the fluency of style that has so 
marked him out. Frequently his dinner 
hour would be spent in polishing up some 
cherished story or some wonderful play. 
He had too much buoyancy to be discour- 
aged by his first refusal. “The longest 
play I ever wrote,” he said recently, “‘ oc- 
cupied seven and a half days, and it was 
probably the silliest ever written.” Still, 
perseverance hath its reward. 

The playwright’s smattering of law and 
his great knowledge of human nature all 
originated in that little sanctum of Pinero 
pere. Into the somewhat tainted atmos- 
phere of a law office people of all sorts 
and conditions are bound tocome. The 
Mecca of the distressed, and a veritable 
Tom Tiddler’s ground for the physiog- 
nomist or for the inexperienced, it affords 
an excellent school for an observer; but 
what lesson so ¢r7zste, so severe! 

The name of Pinero is developed from 
the Portuguese and was formerly written 
and pronounced Pin-heiro. The aspirate 
was subsequently omitted and the name 


has been spelled as at present tor the last 
three generations. The family is of He- 
brew extraction, and at one time its mem- 
bers were bankers on a large scale. Later, 
the law was its hereditary vocation. A 
Pinero—the playwright’s grandfather— 
was a steward at the coronation of William 
IV. The present, and, by the way, the only 
male representative of the name, is typi- 
cally English, having no trace of the Jew- 
ish blood save, possibly, in the somewhat 
long, shaggy eyebrows which are so read- 


‘ily and quickly seized upon by carica- 


turists. 

Mr. Pinero’s connection with the stage 
proper was of short duration. It com- 
menced in the summer of 1874 with Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Wyndham at the Theater 
Royal, Edinburgh, where ona salary of 
twenty shillings a week he played the 
groom's part in Wilkie Collins’ “ Woman 
in White.” After two years in the prov- 
inces he migrated to London, in his opin- 
ion “the Mecca of the country actor,” and 
made his bow to a metropolitan audience 
at the Globe Theater in the character of 
Mr. Darch in Wilkie Collins’ “ Miss 
Gwilt.” A few months later he became 
connected with Henry Irving at the 
Lyceum; and during Irving’s first “ Ham- 
let” tour, Pinero played Claudzus to the 
English tragedian in all the principal 
theaters of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Pinero was at rehearsal in the 
Lyceum Theater on one occasion when 
Mr. Irving found fault with his costume. 
It was Pinero’s cue and on he came. Just 
as he was about to speak, Irving, who was 
also “on” in the scene, interrupted his 
lines to remark, “ Pinero, my boy, that” 
—pointing to and pulling off the long 
haired wig which the youthful aspirant 
to histrionic distinction wore—“ that will 
not do. You must not wear long hair at 
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this period ’’—referring to the time of the 
play-—“ or in this theater.” 

Pinero, sighing mournfully, retorted, 
“Ah, Mr. Irving, there have been men 
silly enough at all periods to wear their 
hair long ’—alluding to his listener’s own 
locks. 


At another time Pinero was suffering. 


keenly from the effects of having had his 
lines heavily mutilated with blue pencil. 
It was a short part, and half of it had 
been “cut.” Rehearsal was in progress, 
and up in a corner, on a “profile”—a 
scenic “‘property’’—sat the budding dram- 
atist. Irving, whose propensity for 
shortening is well known, cast anxious 
glances at the sad face of his assistant. 
Finally, walking towards the dejected ac- 
tor, he said to him sympathetically, “ Ah, 
my boy, if you sit there you will cut your- 
self.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter, Mr. Irving,” 
said Pinero; “our parts are cut so much 
in this theater that a cut or two more 
really makes no difference.” 

He remained at the Lyceum until 1881, 
when he joined temporarily the Ban- 
crofts’ company at the Haymarket. For 


the past two years a lingering suspicion 


that dramatic authorship was more prom- 
ising than acting, so far as he was con- 
cerned, had gradually instilled itself into 
his mind; and at the conclusion of the 
Haymarket engagement, his resolution to 
forsake the stage was carried into effect. 
The experience he had gained on the 
boards was sufficient to place him az 
courant as to detail and directions in his 
works. There is probably no dramatist 
who so minutely fills in the manuscript ofa 
play. Few are the managers who admit 
the author to direct the entire rehearsal 
personally—a thing which Pinero does 
and has ever done. His knowledge of the 
technique of the stage is considered mar- 
velous, and while manager and author 
generally collaborate, Mr.Pinero’s instruc- 
tions are faithfully followed and his advice 
continually sought—even to the designs 
of the costumes, their color and style. 
During the first performance of one of 
his own plays, visitors to his box never 
see him. He is out. If they were to go 
to the nearest “chop house,” and look 
well into the darkest corner, the chances 
are that the author of the play would be 
‘ound there, quietly enjoying a good cigar. 


ARTHUR WING PINERO. 


He hates the sight of his own play after 
its production. Occasionally he is forced 
to go to the theater, but when the agony 
is over, Mr. Pinero is found suffering from 
a’ bad headache—the result, he always 
claims, of the difference between what he 
intended his play to be and what it is. 

His first efforts in the literary line re- 
sulted in placing before the public “Two 
Can Play at That Game,” produced at the 
Lyceum by Miss Bateman in 1877, some 
few years before his actual departure from 
behind the footlights. In October of the 
same year “Two Hundred a Year” saw 
life at the Globe. In 1879 “ Daisy’s Es- 
cape” afforded a curtain raiser to Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum. The ensuing year 
brought forth for similar use “ Hester’s 
Mystery ” at the Folly, now Toole’s, and 
“ Bygones ” was written for the Lyceum. 
These thoroughly established his reputa- 
tion asa writer of clever comediettas ; 
but “The Money Spinner,” produced in 
1880 at the St. James’ by the Kendals, 
must be regarded as his first attempt at a 
serious play. 

This was followed in 1881 by a 
three act farce, ‘“ Imprudence,” brought 
out at the Folly Theater, while later in 
the same year came “ The Squire” at the 
St. James’. The memorable controversy 
which arose over this work can still be 
recalled. The famous notebook which 
so triumphantly established the priority 
of “ The Squire’s”” inception to the pub- 
lication of “Far From the Madding 
Crowd” is religiously preserved by its 
distinguished owner. Of the long*list of 
successful pieces he has produced inthe 
last twelve years there may be singled out 
for special mention “The Ironmaster,” 
an adaptation of “ Le Maitre des Forges ” 
by Georges Ohnet, first played at the St. 
James’ in December, 1884; “ The Magis- 
trate” (1885), “ The Schoolmistress (1886), 
and “Dandy Dick” (1887), all produced 
at the Court Theater; “ Sweet Lavender ” 
(1888) at Terry’s; “ Lady Bountiful (1891) 
at the Garrick. Last year nothing came 
from Mr. Pinero’s pen, but this year “The 
Amazons” at the Court, “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray” at the St. James’, and 
a comedy for John Hare at the Garrick, 
which is at present unfinished and will be 
produced in 1894, close a remarkable list. 

With “ The Magistrate” began a new 
era in the history of farcical comedy. 





The Drawing Room tn Mr. Pinero’s Residence. 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


The introduction from the French of their 
Palais Royal species stopped, and has 
never been really attempted since. “ The 
Magistrate” upon its advent was hailed 
as a piece which gave a healthier tone to 
aleading form of amusement, and when 
“The Schoolmistress ” and “ Dandy 
Dick” completed the trio, their author 
had won through them an assured posi- 
tion among contemporary dramatists. 

Apropos of “ Dandy Dick,” which was 
essentially a sporting comedy, the late 
John Clayton and Arthur Cecil, who with 
Mrs. John Wood filled the three chief 
roles, gave a private performance for the 
special edification of horsemen, jockeys, 
trainers, and sporting men generally. 
The auditors were to act as a committee 
and to pass their opinion on the accuracy 
of the sporting references and terms em- 
ployed in the dialogue. Their verdict 
was unanimous, and no alterations were 
made. 

Mr. Pinero lives in a handsome house 
in the northwestern district of the metrop- 
olis. The place stands in its own 
grounds, and was built from a design 
suggested by its occupant. Hamilton 


Terrace, wherein his abode is situated, is 
a broad, breezy thoroughfare, in a neigh- 
borhood which boasts the residences of a 
number of celebrated actors, artists, and 


authors. Henry Arthur Jones, the play- 
wright; T. P. Barnes, the English actor 
now in America, and his confrére, Thomas 
Thorne; the late David James, Sir John 
Millais, the painter, and Sterndale Ben- 
nett, the famous composer, all live or did 
live in Hamilton Terrace or very near it. 

As a rule, Mr. Pinero’s work is done 
after the ceremony which the English 
call tea is over, his regular writing time 
being from six until nine o’clock. Atnine 
a stay is taken; at midnight he resumes 
his task. Quietness and comparative 
solitude are necessary for him while at 
work, and hence his preference for 
the nocturnal hours. <A portion of the 
morning is devoted to business, but a 
short constitutional is never omitted. 
Mr. Pinero does not dine late during his 
period of work, but eats a hearty meal at 
midday and indulges in a nap in the 
afternoon. 

Like most Englishmen he is an entnus- 
iastic cricketer, and ofttimes friends who 
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call unexpectedly are enlisted on the los- 
ing side. The match is held in the gar- 
den, the road and windows being the 
boundaries. Mr. Pinero rides and drives 
also, but prefers being driven by his wife, 
who is reckoned as one of the most skill- 


ARTHUR WING PINERO. 


middle of last March. A serious play 
naturally occupies more time than one in 
a lighter vein, and it is Mr. Pinero’s rule 
never to write two of a class in succession. 

When his writing vein is on him he 
flits wherever his inclinations point. 


Arthur Wing Pinero. 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


ful whips in England. She drives tan- 
dem, four in hand, single, or double, and 
is frequently to be met tooling her hus- 
band along some country road. 

“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” was 
begun November 15, 1891, the first act 
being finished by January, 1892, but it 
was not till the August of that year that 
the entire play was completed. But this 
is no criterion of the average length of 
time required ior the production of a 
play. “The Amazons,” for instance, 
which was begun simultaneously with 
“Mrs. Tanqueray,” was finished, rehears- 
ed, and successfully brought out by the 
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Sometimes it is his whim to hire a house 
in some out of the way place, and bury 
himself there until his work is over. 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’ was con- 
structed partly in London, partly in 
Westgate. It was originally intended for 
production at a series of matinées, to be 
elevated to the evening bill in the event 
of its attaining success. The wisdom of 
changing this plan was seen by the recep- 
tion accorded it on the first night. 
Comments have been made upon the 
aptness of the names he gives to the 
people and the places in his various plays. 
A possible solution lies in the fact that 





ARTHUR WING PINERO. 


he is of a very observant nature and 
whenever he walks abroad he jots in a 
note book, ever with him, any striking 
name, thought, or feature of anything he 
may see. In old fashioned places pos- 
sessed of antique graveyards he wanders 
around for the same purpose, and it is in 
these that many of his names have had 
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view point of making a study of the 
characters, and has very little else to do 
with the plot. He conceives an idea of 


the persons necessary to present upon 
the stage, and from these frames his 
story, provided that his characters prove 
to be the right ones. 

The witty dialogue, he considers, simply 


Mrs. Pinero. 


From a photograph by Edwards, London. 


their origin. “Tanqueray,” for instance, 
was found in the churchyard opposite to 
which his former house in St. John’s 
Wood stood. “ Orreyed,” another name in 
the same play, was discovered on a near by 
stone. The publication of the play’s title 
brought a strong protest from a family of 
similar cognomen, who were not pacified 
until after some dispute and correspon- 
dence. 

The somewhat dark view of life which 
Mr. Pinero’s plays usually take is not his 
personal expression, but simply the out- 
come of the feeling of his characters. He 
imagines his characters and their idiosyn- 
crasies, and makes them create their 
own story. He starts his play from the 


arises from the character, and he doesn’t 
look upon himself as a perpetrator of 
smartness in any form. The only humor, 
he contends, that is permissible, is the 
contrast of character, and an artistic 
bringing together of the humorous incon- 
gruities of life. 

The author is a firm believer in women; 
one, however, in particular—his wife. In 
any difficulty he treats her verdict as 
final. During the formation of his latest 
play, incidents happened which almost 
inclined him to throw up the work. It 
was her admirable foresight which kept 
him to it; and should it be handed down 
to posterity, her name must, in a quiet 
and unobtrusive way, be associated with it. 





Edwin Booth. 


From a photograph, copyrighted, 1889, by Napoleon Sarony, New York, 


TO ENPWiIN BOUOTE.* 


a 


THY art two nations have paid tribute to; 
Thy name the world doth know ; 
Yet in the smaller world 
Among thy friends 
Art thou endeared the most. 
To tell thy generosity, 
Both on and off the stage, 
Would need magician’s pen. 
What tale of grief and poverty 
Hast thou not listened to 
With “ melting eye” and “ open hand”? 
Should we not raise our voice 
In thankfulness that such great art 
And nobleness of mind can be united ? 


* This was written in 1891, on reading that Mr. Booth intended to retire from the stage. 





TO EDWIN BOOTH 


II. 


And if across thy path a cloud has fallen, 
Worked by fanatical mistake, 
Struck in mad impulse, without thought! 
Thy loving hand to all whom thou hast met 
Did place sweet flowers on the tomb of memory, 
And by thy deeds 
Thy life plucked out the thorns, 
And turned fierce hate 
To resignation and forgiveness.t 


III. 


The night that thou wast born 
Meteors flashed in the sky; 
The heavens were illumined, 
And on thy head did fall a crown of art. 
How radiant hast thou kept its jewels !— 
So bright, indeed, that none 
Has stolen yet one tiny spark. 


IV. 


And when thou dost resign that crown, 
Who like thyself could do a manly act 

With such majestic mien, such dignity, 
And such unselfish grace ? 

But let that night of darkness be far distant ; 
For surely then all eyes will weep, 

And our immortal Shakspere 


Mrs. Kendal. 


Feel the pangs of death once more. 
Madge Kendal. 


+It is known that for many years Mr. Booth supported a family left destitute through 
sheltering his brother Wilkes. 


+On the 13th of November, 1833, a great meteoric display took place. 


Copyrighted, 1893, by Frank A. Munsey & Company, New York. 











THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NEW YORK. 


An outline sketch of a denomination that zs one of the foremost tn the metropolrs -- 
Its past history and its present prosperity, zts many fine churches 
and its notable leaders of religious thought. 


By Archibald 


T was not until the second century of 
New York's history that the Presby- 
terian church, as a church, was estab- 
lished within the limits of the metropolis. 
Dr. Briggs has traced and recorded several 
earlier occasions when pastors of the 
denomination visited Manhattan Island— 
the earliest in 1643, when the Rev. Fran- 
cis Doughty came there from the Massa- 











C. Mackenzie. 


chusetts colony; but 1706 is the com- 
monly accepted date for the beginning of 
regular services after the Presbyterian 
form of worship. 

Even then the worshipers-—-a few families 
from New England and from the mother 
country—had no ordained head. Nor 
were they wholly free from persecution. 
Nominally, at least, religion had always 


Dr. John Hall. 


From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 






































Dr. Thomas S. Hastings. 


By permission, from a copyrighted photograph by Rockwood, New York, 


been free in New York, but in 1707, when 
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gling colonies become earth’s 
mightiest republic, and the village 
on Manhattan Island grow into the 
metropolis of the New World—the 
pulpit of the Brick Church was 
filled successively by two of the 
most remarkable figures of the de- 
nomination’s history in New York, 
The first of these was Dr. John Rod- 
gers, the friend of Washington, 
whose ardent adhesion to the pa- 
triots’ cause was punished by the 
dismantling of his church during 
the British invaders’ armed occu- 
pancy of the city. The second was 
Dr. Gardiner Spring, who died jn 
1873 after a memorable pastorate of 
sixty three years. 

It was Dr. Spring who in 1858 
abandoned the old building on 
Beekman Street, and following—or 
rather leading—the northward ad- 
vance of population, reérected the 
Brick Church at Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty Seventh Street. Following 
his death there came frequent 


changes in the church's pulpit and some 


the Rev. Francis McKechnie came from declension of its prosperity, which has, 


England and was about to hold a Pres- 


byterian service in the old Dutch 
chapel on Garden Street, he was 
stopped by the governor, Lord 
Cornbury, and a few days later was 
arrested as a disturber of the pub- 
lic order. 

This was the last display of offi- 
cial hostility, however. In 1716the 
congregation, then newly organ- 
ized asa part of the Philadelphia 
presbytery, was allowed to hold 
services in the City Hall during 
the building of its own house of 
worship. This first Presbyterian 
church, which has long since dis- 
appeared, was in Wall Street. A 
second, rendered necessary by the 
congregation’s growth, stood at 
the corner of Beekman Street and 
the Boston Road—the present site 
of the towering 7?zmes office—and 
was called the Brick Church, in 
distinction from the parent edi- 
fice, which was of stone. 

For more than a century—a 
century that began before the 
Revolution and ended after the 
civil war, that saw thirteen strug- 


however, been fully restored under the 
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Dr. John R. Paxton. 
From a photograph by Parkinson, New York. 


present pastor, Dr. Henry van Dyke. With 
the culture of Princeton, the Union Sem- 
inary, and the University of Berlin, Dr. 
van Dyke is known as a writer as well as 
a preacher, as an active sympathizer with 
all movements for reform, and as one of 
the foremost advocates of “a broader, 
simpler, and more practical creed for the 
Presbyterian church.” 

In the days of the old Brick Church, 
just after the Revolution, it was the cus- 
tom, after service, to take up a collection 
in tin platters, upon which each member 


of the congregation placed a copper 
penny. Penny contributions are no longer 


the rule of the Presbyterian church. In 
New York it is notably the church of the 
wealthy. Its annual revenues may be set 
at a million dollars. It stands high 
socially and intellectually. It is strongest 
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in the finest residential districts of the 
city. It spends great sums in charities 
and mussions, and among its sixty church 
buildings are some of the finest in the 
metropolis. 

Finest of all is the Fifth Avenue Church, 
whose tall Gothic spire is a conspicuous 
landmark at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty Fifth Street. Its pastor, Dr. John 
Hall, is one of the famous men of the de- 
nomination. He was born in the north 
of Ireland, of Scottish lineage, sixty four 
years ago, and had made a great reputation 
in the pulpit of a Presbyterian church in 
Dublin when he was called to New York 
in 1867. To his power in speech and 
action the church built under his ministry, 
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Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
Froma photograph by Dupont, New York 



















and its 


steadily growing 
congregation, are striking testimonials. 
The latter has a membership of twenty 


great and 


five hundred, and its benevolent zeal 
may be instanced by the fact that it re- 
cently voted $160,000 fora new mission 
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Seminary, and a son of Judge Boardman 
Smith of the New York Supreme Court. 

The latter is best known as Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s church, so long and so thoroughly 
was its late pastor’s individuality impressed 
upon it. His recently installed successor, 





The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church (Dr. John Hall's). 


house in a poor and crowded district of 
the east side. 

Next to the Fifth Avenue church in the 
extent of their membership are the 
Central, on West Fifty Seventh Street, 
and the Fourth Avenue. To the former, 
which was President Cleveland’s church 
during his residence in New York, Dr. 
Wilton Merle Smith came as pastor four 
years ago from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Cleveland. Dr. Smith is a 


young and well equipped minister, a 
graduate of Princeton and the Auburn 





the Rev. John R. Davies, is a man still 
young, the story of whose career gives 
earnest of great thingsto come. Born on 
the borders of England and Wales, he 
came to America a_ penniless boy, whose 
first employment was ina Scranton iron 
foundry. He struggled hard to secure an 
education, and succeeded in working his 
way through Lafayette, where he gradu- 
ated with honors, and through the Prince- 
ton Seminary, earning his own support 
while he studied. In the pulpit of the 
Presbyterian church at Tyrone, Pennsyl- 
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vania, he showed gifts that attracted at- 
tention, and led to the call to his present 
important post. 

The Central and the Fourth Avenue 

Churches are nearly equal in age. The 
one dates from 1821, when it was organ- 
ized by the Rev. William Patton. with 
but four members, who met 
in a room on Mulberry Street. 
The other began its existence 
four years later, its first build- 
ing being on Bleecker Street, 
whence it moved to its pres- 
ent site, at Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty Second Street, in 
1854. 

Two Presbyterian churches 
that stand among the most 
important of the denomina- 
tion are Dr. Parkhurst’s, the 
Madison Square, and the 
West Church, just left pas- 
torless by the resignation of 
Dr. Paxton. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
name has become widely 
known through his daring 
leadership of a new civic cru- 
sade. He is asable and force- 
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The Brick Church (Dr. van Dyke's) 


ful as he is original. He was born of Puri- 
tan stock at Framingham, Massachusetts, 
fifty one years ago, After graduating at 
Amherst he studied theology in Ger- 
many, and returned to America to be- 
come a teacher, and afterwards pastor of 
a Congregational church at Lenox, 
whence he came to New York thirteen 
years ago. 

Dr. Parkhurst is an erudite scholar. 
His first published writing was upon 
“The Latin Verb Illustrated by the Sans- 
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krit”’; but in later years he has turned 
from dead languages and patristic litera- 
ture to the practical and the contempo- 
rary. 

With the retirement of Dr. John R. 
Paxton, due to impaired health, the de- 
nomination loses perhaps its foremost 

pulpit orator. Of Dr. Pax- 
ton’s life and personality a 
sketch appeared in MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE two years ago 
(November, 1891). His suc- 
cessful ministry at the West 
Church, whose handsome 
entrance fronts upon Bryant 
Park, began in 1882, when he 
came to New York from 
Washington to succeed Dr. 
Thomas Hastings, who had 
been elected to a chair in the 
Union Seminary. 

The Presbyterian church 
is notably well represented 
in the new residential dis- 
trict west of Central Park. 
To three important churches 
in that quarter—the Rutgers 
Riverside, the Park, and the 
West End—there is now 
being added the beautiful 
structure which the Fourth 
Church—Dr. Joseph Kerr’s— 

is building at the corner 
of West End Avenueand 

Ninety First Street. 
The West End Church, 
at Amsterdam Avenue 
and One Hundred and 
Fifth street, was conse- 
crated only twenty 
months ago. The con- 
gregation was organized 
in 1888, with a newly 
graduated student from 
the Union Seminary as 
its head. His leadership has been so suc- 
cessful that today his church ranks among 
the four or five largest of the denomi- 
nation in New York, reckoning almost a 
thousand members—one of whom, it may 
be mentioned, is Dr. Briggs. This is a 
remarkable five years’ record for a man 
who was in his twenty eighth year when 
his ministry began, as was John Balcom 
Shaw. Last year, when he received the 
D.D. degree both from his own a/ma mater, 
Lafayette, and from Hamilton College, it 
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was said that he was the youngest divine 
who had ever been so honored. 

Of the Park Church Dr. Anson P. 
Atterbury has been pastor for the past 
fourteen years. Numerically the congre- 
gation is a comparatively small one, but 
its new building at the corner of Eighty 
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building upon Henry and Rutgers Streets. 
Thence the congregation migrated to 
Madison Avenue and Twenty Ninth 
Street. Its fortunes were at a low ebb 
when, nine years ago, Dr. Robert Russell 
Booth was called to its head and guided 
it to the field it now successfuliy occupies. 

Dr. Booth is one of the veteran leaders 
of Presbyterianism—born sixty three years 
ago in New York, and educated at the 
Auburn Seminary and at Williams Col- 
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The West Presbyterian Church. 


Sixth Street and Amsterdam Avenue is 
one of the finest Presbyterian churches 
in the metropolis. 

The Rutgers Church, at Seventy Third 
Street and the Boulevard, is also a hand- 
some though not a very large church, its 
basilica-like interior being particularly 
noticeable. Its name was taken from 
Colonel Henry Rutgers, who almost a 
century ago gave land for its original 


lege, of which latter he is now the senior 
trustee. For many years he was pastor 
successively of the old Mercer Street and 
the University Place Churches, the latter 
becoming under his ministry one of the 
most important bodies of the denomi- 
nation. IIl health forced Dr. Booth to 
leave it. He went to Europe, and re- 
turned with strength to undertake a new 
pastorate at the Rutgers Church. 
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Of the remaining Presbyterian churches 
of New York not a few demand mention 
—and more than mention, did space per- 
mit. One of the largest, and one that is 
doing a remarkably useful work in a dis- 
trict that is not acenter of wealth and 
fashion, is the North Church, at Ninth 
Avenue and Thirty First 
Street. Its pastor, Dr. Stealy 
Rossiter, during a ministry of 
twenty years, has been very 
successful in gathering about 
him a large congregation, and 
in enlisting its sympathies in 
various forms of practical 
Christianity. 

Another is the Madison 
Avenue Church, at Fifty 
Third Street, whose head, Dr. 

Charles L. Thompson, came 
to it after occupying several 
important pulpits in the West, 
besides the editorial chair of 
a religious journal. Dr. 


Thompson’s is one of the few 
Presbyterian churches that 
_have made all their sittings 


The Madison Square Presbyterian Church (Dr. Parkhurst’s). 


free, and it is his purpose to make it “the 
People’s Church.” 

Then there is the First Church (Dr. 
Howard Duffield’s) upon lower Fifth 
Avenue, a successor of the old church in 
Wall Street ; the Church of the Covenant 
(Dr. James H. Mcllvaine’s) at Park 
Avenue and Thirty Fifth Street; the 


Harlem Church (Dr. Ramsay’s) upon One 


Hundred and Twenty Fifth Street, near 
Madison Avenue; and several others of 
almost equal importance. 
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Nor can mention be omitted of the 
Union Theological Seminary, at Fourth 
Avenue and Sixty Ninth Street, which is 
still the foremost training school of Pres- 
byterianism, in spite of the “strained re- 
lations” that have come between it and 
the official power of the denomination. 
With such a leader as its 
president, Dr. Hastings— 
already mentioned as Dr. 
Paxton’s predecessor at the 
West Church — and such 
men to fill its chairs as Dr. 
Briggs, Dr. George Lewis 
Prentiss, Dr. John Hopkins 
Worcester, Dr. Marvin Vin- 
cent,and Dr.Francis Brown, 
it is hard to see how it can 
fall from its position. 

Into the controversies 
that have brought about the 
issue between the Union 
Seminary and the govern- 
ing body of the church it 
is impossible to enter here. 
It has always been a char- 
acteristic of the Presbyte- 
rian church to fight out its 
battles with the zeal and 
keenness of the old refor- 
mers. It is no new thing 
for it to hold, as it does to- 
day, two schools of doc- 
trinal thought. It is a 
symptom not of approach- 
ing extinction, but of 
abounding intellectual lite, 
which not even a disrup- 
tion like that of 1741 or 
that of 1837, should it actu- 
ally come, can dissipate or 
extinguish. 

It may be said that Pres- 
byterianism in New York, 
at its beginning, was an 
offshoot from Philadelphia and from New 
England, where it was already strong. 
In the latter its place has since been 
taken by the Congregational system. In 
the former it has maintained and in- 
creased its strength; but though in point 
of numbers the Philadelphia presbytery 
stands first among the divisions of the 
church, that of New York today excels all 
others in material wealth and importance 
as well as in intellectual activity and emi- 
nence. 
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MRS. MEDLICOTT. 


By E. M. 


W HEN Mrs. Medlicott married Mr. 

Medlicott there was wonder. All 
of his friends sent gifts, because Mr. 
Medlicott had spent a large percentage of 
his not too large income upon wedding 
presents, for something like twenty years. 
It was an evening wedding in a Harlem 
church. Mr. Medlicott’s friends seemed 
to have gathered together upon one side. 
The ladies wore rather splendid gowns 
and diamonds, and carried an ostentatious 
look of wonder in their eyes as they gazed 
around. The men wore expressions of 
conscious good nature in having come to 
help an old comrade through a rather 
tight place. 

Mrs. Lupin, who had sent a superb set 
of painted plates, put up her lorgnette and 
let the corners of her mouth speak her 
thoughts as the bride went by. Good 
natured Mrs. Richards, who had come 
with her, looked kind. 

“ Now / think she is pretty,” letting her 
eyes roam to the pure profile and delicate 
pink ear of the young bride. 

“Look at that back,” Mrs. Lupin said 
sternly. 

“ Well now, that is—probably the fault 
of her—modzste.” 

‘“Modiste! She made that gown her- 
self.” 

Mr. Hart, one of Mr. Medlicott’s oldest 
friends, his associate on the house com- 
mittee of the Philistine Club, leaned over 
the back of the pew where the two ladies 
sat. Mr. Medlicott was just now taking 
the hand of Mrs. Medlicott to be, and Mr. 
Hart heaved a deep sigh. “Poor old 
Mat!” and then aloud in his usual tone of 
gossip: “ My dear Mrs. Lupin, you give a 
new explanation for Mat’s infatuation for 
the village maiden. If she can make her 
Own gowns, doubtless she can cook,” and 
he chuckled his loose laugh. 

Over on the other side of the church, 
where the elderly ladies were uniformly 
clad in the elegance of stiff black silk, 


Halliday. 


and the young girls in that simplicity 
which is “so sweet,” the scrutiny was all 
directed toward Mr. Medlicott. “How 
strange it is,’ Miss Alice Grant, the pres- 
ident of the local charity society, said, 
“that a serious girl will make such a 
choice. A club man!” 

“TI dohope’—Mrs. Graves, whose plump 
and pretty daughters sat flushed and ex- 
cited, beside her—‘that Margaret will 
reclaim him. There is no influence like a 
good wife’s, but I should fear, were it one 
of my girls. I hope they will never even 
meet any men of that sort. It seems 
almost a providence that Margaret’s 
mother is not alive.” 

“ Well, I rather fancy Margaret will set 
him straight,” Miss Grant remarked with 
a short laugh. “She will know how to 
manage. She isn’t going to give up her 
work with us. She is going to continue 
to edit part of the Woman's Friend. 1 
suppose that man thinks he is marrying 
a girl like those he knows in his own set. 
He'll find out the difference. She will 
open his eyes to the meaning of Woman.” 
Miss Grant always spoke the word with a 
capital W. 

Mr. Medlicott had arrived at the age 
of forty, and in marrying he certainly did 
not think that he was taking a woman 
like those he knew in his own set. If he 
had, he would have gone there to look 
for a wife. Mr. Medlicott had begun life 
with a small inherited fortune, which 
years had not increased. Mr. Medlicott, 
being unable to enlarge his income to 
fit his tastes, had wisely cut his tastes 
to fit his income, and had lived like a gen- 
tleman on little money. In his youth 
he had fallen in love with a beautiful, 
frivolous girl whom he could not afford to 
marry. He had seen her carried off by 
another man who could give her an ap- 
propriate setting, and been best man at 
the wedding. Love had never stirred 
him again until now. 
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When Mr. Medlicott met Miss Davis at 
the house of his lawyer (not a very ex- 
pensive one) whose niece she was, she 
was sitting under a lamp, embroidering. 
Some way it seemed to Mr. Medlicott 
that she breathed the spirit of home, and 
he had grown tired of being homeless. 
The courtship had been short. Mr. Med- 
licott had soft and elegant ways, and a 
considerate speech, which were unknown 
charms in the men of Miss Davis’ acquaint- 
ance. 

They did not stop to ask much about 
each other’s inner life. The income which 
seemed so small to Mr. Medlicott and his 
friends seemed large to Miss Davis, and 
that pleased him. She was evidently do- 
mestic, and knew how to economize. She 
was a pretty young woman, twenty five 
years old, and Mr. Medlicott, in looking 
past his wedding day, saw himself, with 
all his stock of worldly knowledge, train- 
ing his young wife in his ways. He felt 
that he was in her eyes a superior being. 
He was glad she was so much younger 
and had lived such a simple life. He 
thought of how her opinions, her ideas, 
would be molded upon his. Mr. Medlicott 
was very happy. 

After the honeymoon was over and 
they came back to New York they went 
to a hotel. 

“Now, my dear,” said Mr. Medlicott, 
“we will go out and look for a little 
home. I have a list here that an agent 
sent me.” 

Mrs. Medlicott came and looked over 
his shoulder, sitting on the arm of his 
chair, while he put his arm caressingly 
around her waist. 

“But,” she pursed up her pretty red 
mouth, “all these places are ever so far 
down.town.” 

“ Down town? 
Street down town? There are only one 
or two down town. This one on Gramercy 
Park, and another on Irving Place.” 

“They're all below the Park.” 

“Well, where do you want to live?” 

“Why, up by my old friends; up in 
upper New York.” 

Mr. Medlicott laughed. 

““My dear child, nobody would ever 
come up there to see us.” 

“Wouldn’t they?” There was a com- 
pression of his wife’s lips which Mr. Med- 
licott did not see. “I have some friends 
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who would not find it necessary to come 
up,” she went on. “ They live there.” 

When they went out to walk, Mr. Med- 
licott enticed her into a furnished apart- 
ment which was a little gem in its way. 
The price was a little more than Mr. Med- 
licott cared to pay, but he had a young 
wife to introduce to his old friends, and 
this apartment was in a most desirable 
neighborhood, very near the club, and the 
dining room was large and pleasant for a 
flat. Mr. Medlicott anticipated giving 
dinners. Dinner giving was very expen- 
sive at the club, but with a clever wife 
who had been brought up in a domestic 
fashion it would be different. 

Mr. Medlicott a week later invited Mr. 
Hart and the best man at his wedding to 
dinner. He announced the invitation to his 
wife, and made one or two suggestions as 
to the menu. When the evening of the 
dinner arrived, he had a little fire in the 
drawing room, and when the bell rang, 
stood before the grate feeling like a lord, 
at home in his own house! 

But there was not the entry of two 
quiet, well bred gentlemen; instead of this 
the shrill voices of. women. Presently 
Mrs. Medlicott ushered in Miss Grant and 
a friend of hers, a shy looking girl. 

Mr. Medlicott was surprised. “I 
thought,” his wife said, “that we had bet- 
ter have some ladies.” 

Mr. Medlicott said nothing. He went 
out into the dining room to look at the 
table, and on intothe kitchen. They had 
avery satisfactory cook, but Mr. Medli- 
cott shuddered when he saw what he had 
been about to ask Hart and Elliot to sit 
down to. He had always known how to 
order a dinner, and he ordered one now— 
from the restaurant around the corner. 

“T know the tastes of men better than 
you do, my dear,” he said to his wife. “I 
took the liberty of changing some of your 
arrangements.” 

Mrs. Medlicott was perfectly calm and 
well bred, and looked delightfully pretty 
in a pink dinner gown which her husband 
had insisted upon ordering for her, al- 
though she said it was useless. She had 
gowns. 

Miss Grant talked a great deal, but the 
one or two little tales Hart tried to tell 
seemed to fall flat. The conversation 
finally settled between the three ladies. 
They discussed the recent death of a 
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noted woman reformer, and her published 
opinions upon marriage. The men looked 
respectful, but not very hilarious. 

Mr. Medlicott made up his mind that it 
wouldn't do to stop with that dinner. It 
must be lost in a series. He couldn't 
have it going about the clubs that he kept 
such a menage as this. So ina few days 
he asked a half dozen friends in, and he 
and Mrs. Medlicott made out the menu 
together, or rather he made it out, and 
Mrs. Medlicott wrote it down. 


'*Six Hundred and 


“T wouldn’t—er--ask anybody else if 
I were you.” 

“T must entertain my friends,” Mrs. 
Medlicott said. 

“Oh, certainly. Let us have anybody 
you like on Tuesday. We might make 
out the menu for that dinner now.” 

It was quite as good as the first one. 
Mr. Medlicott reflected rather sadly that 
the two would come high—even though 
they were made up at home. But Mar- 
garet must be gradually weaned away from 
her friends. 

The winter went on in this way. It 
hadn’t been the great success that Mr. 
Medlicott had anticipated. To be sure, it 
was sweet to go home, and his wife was 
domestic, almost too domestic, Mr. 
Medlicott thought sometimes when he 
saw that she was rather bored by Mrs. 
Lupin, and that his intercourse with all 
the women whose houses had once been 
opened to him, had taken on a new 
and formal character. He fell into a 
way of asking men to lunch at the club, 
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and he thought ruefully that he was 
spending a great deal of money. 

And then, one night, he was sitting at 
home after dinner, reading. Mrs. Medli- 
cott, in her little house dress—she never 
dressed for dinner when they were alone, 
nor did he any more—was sewing. The 
evening mail was brought in. 

“By Jove!” Mr. Medlicott exclaimed 
good naturedly, “here is a bill from the 
restaurant around the corner. I never 


paid for that first dinner we had, What! 


Fifty Eight Dollars!” 


Whew! 
here.” 


Why —there’s some mistake 
He looked again. ‘ Why, this 
is nonsense. Six hundred and fifty eight 
dollars! They have sent us somebody 
else’s bill.”” 

“Oh, no, I think not. That corre- 
sponds with my account,” Mrs. Medlicott 
said calmly. 

Mr. Medlicott looked from the bill to 
her, and from her to the bill. 

“Yes,” she said, going on evenly with 
her stitches. ‘ You know you did not like 
my dinners, so I always sent to the restau- 
rant when our friends came ‘in. I had no 
time to waste in the kitchen all day when 
we were going to entertain. I have my 
own life work.” 

A week or two later Mr. Medlicott said : 
“My dear, I believe you were right—as 
you always are—about our living in upper 
New York. Suppose you find an apart- 
ment.” 

“TI thought you would know how to 
manage him,’ Miss Grant said, when she 
heard the story. 
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HELEN ARMFELDT is a convict immured in the 
dismal prison of Yeneseisk, in Siberia, under the 
harsh rule of its governor, Ladislas Werder. Her 
story is a strange one. She was on the eve of 
marriage to Count Alexis Nordhoff, in St. Peters- 
burg, when she was decoyed to a Nihilists’ meet- 
ing place, captured there by the police, and ban- 
ished. At the same time her lover, Count Nord- 
hoff, was wrongfully accused of the murder of an 
official, Inspector Sumaroff, and was also sent to 
Siberia, to toil in the mines of Nertschinks. With 
two fellow prisoners, Trolov and Carl Pushkin, 
he succeeds in breaking outof his cell. They are 
pursued, and Trolov is killed, but Pushkin and 
Alexis make a hair breadth escape from the Cos- 
sacks; and with a desperate hope of rescuing 
Helen the two refugees make their way toward 
Yeniseisk. 

Meanwhile two of Nordhoff’s friends, Ralph 
Cranbrook, an American, and Piers Vivian, an 
Englishman, are striving to secure his release. 
They believe that his downfall was brought about 
by the enmity of Paul Daresoff, an escaped con- 
vict who has masqueraded in St. Petersburg so- 
ciety under the name of Sebranji. They have 
Daresoff arrested, but he refuses to make a con- 
fession, and goes back to Siberia. As a last resort 
they also go to Siberia, planning to rescue Nord- 
hoff and Helen by bribing their jailers, and to 
spirit them away upon a steamer which they have 
chartered to ascend the Yenisei river to meet 
them. On their way they hear that both Daresoff 
and Nordhoff have escaped from custody. Think- 
ing that the latter’s first thought will be of Helen, 
they go to Yeniseisk to search for him. 

Two other characters of the story are journey- 
ing toward the sameplace. One is Maxime Vala- 
don, a French detective who has been employed 
by Cranbrook and Vivian. Since their departure 
from St. Petersburg he has discovered, in a secret 
drawer in the apartments formerly occupied by 
Daresoff, a/zas Sebranji, a mysterious and im- 
portant document whose contents he is anxious 
to communicate to them. 

The other is Michael Korff, a rascally lawyer of 
St. Petersburg, the trusted—the too well trusted 
guardian of the estates left to Alexis Nordhoff by 
his father, Count Boris. Korff, in pursuance of a 
deep laid scheme, is seeking an interview with 
the convict Daresoff, which he expects to secure 
through a letter from Count Grabbe, an official of 
the St. Petersburg police. With him is Sergius 
Steinberg, a merchant of Irkutsk, who has acci- 
dentally recognized Daresoff as identical with 
Paul Karayeff, a lad who was once a protegé of 
Steinberg’s. This identification is a necessary 
link in Korff’s plans. 

Helen Armfeldt has a brother Vassily, a lieu- 
tenant in the Russian army. He —all ignorant 
that his sister is so near—is stationed at Yeniseisk, 
and is in command there, owing to the temporary 
absence of General Matureff, his superior officer, 
when Ladislas Werder, governor of the prison, 
summons him to hear a report brought 1n by a 
peasant who has seen two escaped convicts near 
thetown. In going back to the barracks to order 
out a squad of Cossacks in pursuit, Vassily passes 


through the women’s prison. Werder, boasting 
of the discipline he maintains, opens a cell door, 
and Vassily is face to face with Helen. In agon- 
ized and uncontrollable emotion sister and 
brother clasp each other in a passionate embrace. 


RA. 

OR a moment Ladislas Werder was 
stupefied at the strange scene he 
had witnessed ; but an inkling of the 

situation quickly flashed upon him. He 
was a rigid martinet, and knew no emotion 
but duty. With a grasp that was almost 
brutal he dragged brother and sister apart. 
He flung Helen fainting upon the straw, 
dragged Vassily into the corridor, pushed 
him to one side, and hastily slammed and 
locked the door. 

‘*Go back; it is nothing,” he shouted to 
several of the prison guards whom the 
commotion had drawn to the door of the 
femaie ward. 

Vassily dashed at the cell and strove to 
force the lock. Then, mad with sudden 
passion, he attacked the director. Werder 
eluded his grasp and sprang back. He 
drew a great cutlass and waved the shin- 
ing blade in front of him. ‘I'll run you 
through,” he cried. ‘Don't come any 
nearer! You forget yourself, Lieutenant 
Armfeldt.” 

The last words recalled Vassily to his 
senses. He pressed his hand to his brow, 
and uttered a groan of agony. ‘‘ Yes; I 
forgot myself," he muttered. ‘A word 
with you, Werder—just a word.” 

The director led him to an empty room 
at the end of the corridor and quietly 
closed the door. ‘‘ You are liable to court 
martial and punishment,” he declared 
sternly. ‘‘ You owe me an explanation and 
an apology.” 

‘*You shall have them,” said Vassily. 
‘‘I assure you that I quite lost my head 
forthe moment. The shock was so great 
and sudden. I never expected to find her 
here. She is one from whom I have been 


* This story began in the August number of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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separated for months. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

‘“Yes; but she is a political prisoner. 
She is dead to the world and to you.” 

Vassily groaned. ‘‘ You will let me see 
her once more?” he pleaded. ‘‘ Grant me 
just one interview.” 

Werder shook his head. 
possible.” 

Vassily drew some bank notes from his 
pocket. ‘‘ Here are five hundred rubles,” 
he said. ‘“ItisallI have now. They are 
yours if you agree to my request. I will 
give you five hundred more in a week. I 
will divide my pay with you.” 

An avaricious gleam came into Werder’s 
eyes as he glanced at the money. ‘: No,” 
he replied, ‘‘ not for fifty times the sum. I 
shall loose my position. I did wrong in 
opening the cell.” 

Vassily realized that the director was 
impregnable in spite of his natural greed. 
‘He hesitated amoment. Then he held out 
the bank notes again. 

“Take these,” he said, ‘‘and make no 
mention of what has happened today. You 
are right; lam wrong. I will try to forget 
that this girl exists. I will tear her mem- 
ory from my heart. I value my rank and 
position too highly to imperil them by 
rashness and folly. I see now that my 
conduct was that of a madman.” He spoke 
as though each word cost him a throb of 
agony. 

‘‘T will hold my tongue,” said Werder, 
taking the money with a show of reluc- 
tance. ‘‘I am doing wrong, and I only 
consent because I have a personal regard 
for you.” 


‘*No; it is im- 


XX. 

‘*CoMRADE, the situation is desperate. 
We are hungry and weak for want of food, 
and unless we speedily obtain provisions 
our plan must be changed.” 

Carl Pushkin’s teeth chattered as he 
spoke. He held his hands over the bit of 
fire that was smoking between two rocks, 
and stared moodily at his companion. 

‘*T hope it won’t come to that,” replied 
Alexis. ‘‘ But you are right, Pushkin. 
The prospect is black and dreary. Our 
ammunition is exhausted and game is 
scarce. We ate the last scrap of food yes- 
terday evening. Where the next meal is 
to come from I don’t know.” 

They were silent fora little while as they 
looked out through a gap in the forest on 
the bleak and snowy surface of the Yenise1. 
The cold was intense, even in this shel- 
tered hollow where tall rocks kept out the 
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icy wind. They dared not build a large 
fire, for fear that the smoke would attract 
attention. It was the afternoon of the 2oth 
of February, though the fugitives had lost 
account of time, and did not know the ex- 
act date. 

‘* Perhaps we made a mistake in leaving 
our snug winter camp so soon,” continued 
Alexis, finally. ‘‘ We have been on the 
march now for ten days, and ten such 
days of cold and hunger and suffering I 
never want to live through again. It is 
my fault, Pushkin.” 

‘* Not so, comrade,” replied the other. 
‘* Together we made the plan and agreed 
to carry it out. We will travel down the 
Yenisei until the spring rains melt the ice; 
then we will find or build a boat and float 
to the mouth of the river, where there 
surely will be a vessel bound for some for- 
eign port. But we must have a supply of 
food, and if possible some ammunition. 
Moreover, we must make a detour into the 
forest to avoid Yeniseisk.” 

‘* Are we near the town, then?” asked 
Alexis, with sudden eagerness. 

‘““It can’t be many versts distant,” re- 
plied Pushkin. ‘‘ That cabin we passed’ 
yesterday morning was a sure sign. I am 
sorry now that we did not venture to 
search it. We might have found food.” 

‘‘And at the same time have incurred 
the risk of capture,” added Alexis. ‘It is 
just as well, perhaps, that we were prudent; 
better to suffer hunger in the free open air 
than to die inaprison. Pushkin,” he went 
on after a pause, ‘‘I want to speak of some- 
thing that has been on my lips many times 
in the last few days. Helen Armfeldt is 
in the Yeniseisk prison. I promised that 
I would come to her some day, and I must 
keep my word. After we have circled 
around the city we will find a safe hiding 
place in the forest. I want you to wait 
there for me. If I do not return in a week 
I shall never come, and you must go down 
the river alone.” 

‘‘Itis madness, comrade,” replied Push- 
kin. ‘‘ You will not even get a glimpse of 
the girl. You will be arrested and sent back 
to Nertschinks.” There was a gleam of 
admiration in his eyes in spite of his harsh 
and forbidding tones. 

‘‘T realize the danger,” calmly replied 
Alexis. ‘‘I would rather return to the 
mines than gain freedom without Helen. 
Could I live in a foreign land and know 
that she was suffering in a Siberian prison ? 
I will die first, Pushkin. Yet there is a 
possible chance of success. I have not 
thoroughly worked out my plans, but that 
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officer's uniform may help me to gain ad- 
mittance to the prison.” 

Pushkin propped his chin in both hands 
and stared fixedly at the fire for a few 
moments. ‘t Comrade,” he said, ‘‘ we have 
been true and tried friends for many 
months, and have shared suffering and 
peril together. Listen now. We will 
make a detour around Yeniseisk, and mean- 
while I will carefully ponder this plan. If I 
find that it presents even a slender chance of 
success I will help you with all my heart.” 

The tears started to Alexis’eyes. ‘‘God 
bless you, Pushkin,” he exclaimed huskily. 
‘“‘T did not expect this. If I live I shall 
repay you some day.” 

‘“‘T want no payment,” replied Pushkin. 
“‘T am only doing what any man would do 
for his friend. We will stick together to 
the end, comrade. Let us drop the matter 
for the present. There are more impor- 
tant affairs to discuss. Your mention of 
the uniform has suggested a plan by which 
we may procure food and rifle cartridges. 
We will attire ourselves as an officer and a 
Cossack, and seek the nearest post station. 
. We can easily invent a plausible story, and 
after we procure what we need we will 
drop the disguise again and take to the 
woods.” 

“It will be a dangerous thing to do,’ 
said Alexis. 

‘“‘No; not if we are cautious and com- 
port ourselves in the proper manner. We 
will try to reach a post house about dark, 
and as the nearest one may be many versts 
away we had better start at once. The 
sun is getting low.” 

Pushkin took the uniforms from the 
hand sled and unwrapped them. The 
fugitives hastily pulled them on over their 
convict clothes, and found them not a bad 
fit; for both men had grown thinner dur- 
ing the past few months. Their heavy 
beards helped the disguise. Alexis made 
an admirable officer, and Pushkin, with 
his green uniform and Berdan rifle, looked 
every inch a Cossack. 

They left the hollow and plunged down 
the bank to the river, dragging the empty 
sled behind them. After a hasty survey 
of the bleak and lonely landscape they 
crossed the ice to the farther shore. A 
tramp of half a mile through the forest 
brought them to what they had expected 
to find—the post road. North and south 
stretched the snowy and deserted high- 
way, lined with short telegraph poles—a 
trace of civilization that was a welcome 
sight to the fugitives. 

‘* Yeniseisk is not far off,” said Pushkin, 
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‘‘for I remember hearing that the road 
does not approach the river until within a 
day’s journey of the town. Now for the 
nearest post house. All we can do is to 
push rapidly ahead.” 

Just then a faint jingle of bells was 
heard, and the fugitives dodged instantly 
into a thicket of firs by the roadside. 
Peeping cautiously from under cover they 
saw a covered sledge drawn by two horses 
approaching from the south. Only one 
man was visible on the seat—an uncouth 
looking fellow muffled to the ears in heavy 
furs. 

‘‘ Probably a traveling trader,” whis- 
pered Pushkin. ‘At all events it is no 
military conveyance. We must risk a 
stoppage, comrade. It is the only way to 
get the information that we need.” 

‘“‘And a lift on our journey as well,” 
added Alexis. ‘‘ Let me manage the affair, 
Pushkin. I have a story ready.” 

As the sledge came within twenty feet 
Alexis walked quickly to the middle of the 
road, with Pushkin at his heels. 

As soon as he saw the uniforms the 
driver pulled hard on the reins. The 
sledge was moving at a lively rate of 
speed, but Alexis caught the rear horse 
and brought them both to a standstill after 
being dragged several yards. 

‘* Where are you bound, my good fellow ?” 
he demanded, rattling his sword with an 
air of superiority. 

‘“To Yeniseisk,” was the gruff reply. 

‘‘ And what have you in your sledge ?” 

‘* A load of Chinese tea, your honor.” 

‘‘Can you take meas far as the next post 
house?” Alexis wenton. ‘‘ landmy Cossack 
orderly are also traveling to Yeniseisk. 
We met with an unfortunate accident sev- 
eralhoursago. A rascally wolf scared our 
horses. They pitched us off and dashed 
into the forest. We searched for them in 
vain, and as our time is precious we can’t 
afford to delay any longer. You saw noth- 
ing of the brutes ?” 

‘* Not a hoof mark, your honor,” replied 
the trader. ‘‘It is likely that the wolves 
have caught them. As for giving you a 
lift, that I can easily do. There is a warm 
bunch of straw behind the seat. If the 
space is not large enough for two your 
companion can share my seat. But I shall 
not reach Yeniseisk until tomorrow, since 
it is still half a day’s journey. <A few 
versts beyond is a small post house where 
I shall put up over night.” 

‘« That will suit us,” said Alexis. ‘‘ If we 
desire to push on no doubt we can procure 
horses. I am sorry that I can’t offer to 
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pay our fares, but what loose money we 
had is in our saddle bags.” 

‘*T expect no payment, your honor,” re- 
plied the trader. ‘‘ This is a lonely road, 
and I am always glad of a companion.” 

Alexis was soon snugly stowed away in 
the interior of the sledge. Pushkin sat 
beside the driver, and off dashed the 
horses with a merry jangling of bells. The 
trader had evidently told the truth when 
he said that he was glad of company. 
Happily he was content to do all the talk- 
ing, and his tongue wagged like a bell clap- 
per. He rattled off scores of incidents and 
anecdotes connected with his long journey 
northward from the Mongolian frontier, 
and told of a previous trip across the Gobi 
desert. He had been at Yeniseisk half a 
dozen times, and Alexis succeeded in ex- 
tracting some casual information about the 
town and its military rulers. 

Meanwhile verst after verst was left be- 
hind as the sledge bumped and rattled 
over the rough road, now in the midst of a 
dense forest, now close to the open brink 
of the river. An hour after sunset it dipped 
into a gloomy hollow, and presently drew 
up before a story and a half log house, 
with outbuildings attached. This was the 
government post house. 


The proprietor was a gruff, ill looking 


fellow. He and his servant seemed to be 
the only occupants of the place. ‘The latter 
unharnessed the horses and led them away. 
The travelers went inside and found a 
comfortable and well lighted room. Ina 
short time they were served with steaming 
tea, black bread, milk, and frozen eggs. 
It was not a sumptuous repast, but no 
banquet could have tasted better to the 
hungry fugitives, who had not eaten a 
satisfactory meal for many months. 

The tea trader became drowsy im- 
mediately after supper, and went off to 
sleep in a rear apartment. The proprietor 
sat down beside the stove and smoked 
stolidly at a dirty pipe. He showed no 
curiosity about his guests, nordid he make 
any comment when Alexis related the dis- 
aster that had befallen himself and his 
companion. 

‘You can’t get any horses here,” he said 
surlily, after a meditative stare at the stove. 

‘““That is unfortunate,” replied Alexis, 
who was secretly delighted to hear the fact. 
‘*We must start on foot, then—and at once. 
As I told you, we have no money about us 
except drafts on a Yeniseisk banker ; but if 
you will give us a supply of provisions you 
shall have this. The bargain is more than 
on your side.” 
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He produced a silver mounted revolver 
—once the property of the officer at the 
mines. 

The fellow examined it with evident 
pleasure, and nodded assent. He pocketed 
the weapon and soon had the table littered 
with loaves of bread, eggs, frozen fish, and 
salted cucumbers. 

‘‘Have you any cartridges here that will 
fit my orderly’s rifle?” asked Alexis. 
‘‘ His ammunition was in his saddle bag.” 

The man shook his head. ‘‘ No; your 
honor, I do not own arifle. You will find 
what you want at Yeniseisk.” 

This was a severe disappointment, but 
it could not be helped. The travelers were 
now ready to start. They drank several 
glasses of hot tea to fortify them against 
the freezing cold. As they reluctantly 
picked up the bundles of food a furious 
jingling of bells and the clatter of hoofs were 
heard in the distance. The sounds rapidly 
approached and a moment later a convey- 
ance drew up before the house. A lusty 
shout caused the proprietor to open the 
door and rush out. Alexis and Pushkin 
had just time to exchange glances of con- 
sternation when a tall, uniformed officer 
stepped quickly through the doorway. His 
beard was light and wavy, and his florid 
face beamed with good humor. He pitched 
his cap and great coat in one direction and 
his sword and gloves in another. Then he 
turned his back to the stove and stamped 
his feet vigorously. 

‘‘Ho, my friend,” he cried, spying 
Alexis. ‘‘You are in the service, too? 
Where are you bound on such a night? 
Whew! the cold is fearful.” 

Alexis managed to shoot a warning 
glance at Pushkin. ‘I am traveling from 
Irkutsk to Yeniseisk with secret dispatches 
for his excellency General Matureff,” he 
replied, briefly going on to relate the loss 
of the horses. 

‘* Your name?” demanded the stranger. 

‘‘Lieutenant Brosky,” was the instant 
reply. ‘‘I have not been stationed long at 
Irkutsk.” 

“I thought not. I was there a year ago 
myself. Iam Captain Sotnikoff, and my 
destination is the same as yours. I come 
from Krasnoiarsk. You must have passed 
through recently.” 

‘‘Yes; but I was in too great a hurry to 
stop. It is a fine town.” 

“Tt is a little Petersburg,” replied the 
officer, who had the pride of a born Si- 
berian for his native place. ‘‘ You must 
stop on your return journey. Tonight you 
will be my guest and we will have a 
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friendly game of cards. In the morning I 
will drive you and your orderly to Yeni- 
seisk. No—don’t remonstrate. I simply 
won't permit you to go off on foot in such 
weather. It is useless to hunt your horses; 
they have been devoured by wolves hours 
ago. Iheard the brutes howling as I drove 
along. Besides, you will gain time by 
waiting until morning. My horses are 
good travelers.” 

Alexis acquiesced with every indication 
of pleasure and gratification, though in- 
wardly he quailed at the danger of his po- 
sition. He saw no escape now unless he 
and Pushkin could manage to slip away 
during the night. 

Before Captain Sotnikoff could ask any 
further questions his servant came into 
the room and loaded the table with fine 
viands and bottles of wine and vodka from 
his master’s private store. 

Alexis readily accepted the invitation to 
eat another meal. The officer was a demo- 
cratic fellow, and he kindly insisted that 
Pushkin should also take a seat at the 
table. He chatted volubly about Krasnoi- 
arsk while the food and drink melted away, 
and when the dishes were finally cleared 
off he produced a case of cigarettes and a 
pack of cards. He dealt the latter out to 
his companions, and a game of whist was 
soon in progress. 

XXI. 

TueE hours slipped rapidly by. Sotnikoff 
was a constant winner, and his good humor 
was further increased by frequent tum- 
blers of vodka and hot water. Alexis and 
Pushkin played as calmly as though they 
had not a trouble in the world; they 
laughed and chatted, and made jokes. At 
ten o’clock Sotnikoff’s servant departed 
with the hostler, whose sleeping room over 
the stables he was to share. The proprie- 
tor satin the corner by the stove, stolidly 
smoking a pipe and watching the progress 
of the game. 

Alexis presently feigned drowsiness. He 
yawned and blinked his eyes; now and 
then his head dropped forward on his 
breast. 

‘You are sleepy, my friends,” exclaimed 
Captain Sotnikoff. ‘ Little wonder, after 
the trying time you have had today. Well, 
we shall be all the better in the morning 
for a good rest. Let us play ten minutes 
longer.” 

‘* Agreed,” replied Alexis, as he shuffled 
and dealt the cards. 

Just then a sharp creaking noise was 
heard overhead. The sound appeared to 
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come from the loft. The proprietor rose 
from his seat and walked to the foot of the 
rude ladder that led up toa partly open 
trap door in the ceiling. He stood there 
for a moment in listening attitude. His 
face wore a look of perplexed curiosity. 

‘“‘What’s wrong, my good fellow?” de- 
manded Captain Sotnikoff. ‘* You must 
have rats in your house, to judge from the 
sound I heard just now.” 

‘¢It was no rat, your honor,” replied the 
man, in acautious whisper. ‘‘A rascal of 
a wandering beggar came along this after- 
noon and asked for supper and a lodging. 
I let him sleep upin yonder loft. That 
noise was the drawing oféhe bolt in the win- 
dow shutter. I wonder what he is doing.” 

‘*Perhaps he has stolen something and 
is trying to make off with it,” suggested 
the officer. 

‘“No, your honor, that can’t be. 
loft contains nothing but straw.” 

Sotnikoff’s smiling face suddenly became 
stern and suspicious. He drew a revolver 
from his belt and examined the chambers. 
‘What does the fellow look like?” he 
asked. ‘* Describe him.” 

‘*He is tall and broad shouldered.” an- 
swered the host, ‘‘and he wears a bushy 
black beard. His clothes are coarse and 
well worn, but his speech and manners are 


The 


” 


as good as yours, your honor—begging 
your pardon.” 
Sotnikoff was not angered by these bold 


‘“*T must have a look at the fel- 
‘« The description is a 


words. 
low,” he muttered. 
good fit.” 

He walked to the ladder, pistol in hand. 
He had barely put his foot on the first rung 
when a rattling noise was heard overhead 
—evidently the opening of a shutter. 

‘«The rascal is escaping,” cried the post 
house keeper. He threw open the door 
and rushed into the courtyard, followed 
closely by Sotnikoff and his two compan- 
ions. As they rounded the angle of the 
post house they saw a tall figure drop from 
the open window of the loft. The man 
struck the ground heavily and fell forward 
on his knees. Before he could rise Sotnik- 
off had him by the collar and was pressing 
the pistol to his cheek. 

‘‘No resistance, my good fellow,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘A touch of the trigger will 
send a ball through your head.” 

The stranger rose to his feet, and a 
glance at his four captors satisfied him 
that escape was hopeless. ‘‘ Take your 
weapon away,” he said. ‘‘ I submit.” 

He quietly preceded Sotnikoff into the 
post house, and stood by the table with 
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folded arms. Ashe saw Alexis a strange 
look passed swiftly over his face, leaving 
it as calm and inscrutable as before. 

Alexis noted the glance, but he was too 
much amazed by a discovery of his own to 
pay any attention to it. His face flushed 
and he turned quickly around to hide his 
emotion. ‘Can it be possible?” he re- 
flected. ‘* Yes: Iam surely right—this is 
the same man who was in the Samarkand 
Inn on that fatal night—the assassin of the 
little police spy.” 

Meanwhile Captain Sotnikoff was hastily 
searching the stranger. 

‘* Who are you?” he demanded. 
are you doing here?” 

‘« My name is Donskoi,” replied the man. 
‘“‘T have no money and am traveling to 
Yeniseisk on foot.” 

‘‘ But why did you attempt to escape by 
the window ?” 

‘« —I was unable to pay for my supper 
and bed, your honor.” 

‘©A likely story,” muttered Sotnikoff. 
He suddenly snatched the fellow’s left arm 
and bared it to the elbow. He dropped it 
as quickly and pulled out his revolver. 

‘You are my prisoner, Paul Daresoff,” 
he cried triumphantly. ‘* Don’t deny your 
identity! I knew you even before I ex- 
posed that scar on your left wrist.” 

The detected convict uttered a snarling 
cry. Hestaggered against the table, and 
his black eyes snapped ferociously as they 
glared about the room. For an instant he 
meditated escape, but Sotnikoff’s revolver 
brought him to his senses. 

‘‘I demand your assistance in the name 
of the Czar,” exclaimed the officer, turning 
to his companions. ‘‘’Ihis fellow is the 
famous Terrorist who escaped from his 
guards last November while they were tak- 
ing him to the mines of Kara, You know 
him, Brosky.” 

‘‘T have heard of him,” replied Alexis. 
His voice trembled ashe spoke. The room 
seemed to be going around and around be- 
fore his eyes. The conviction had all at 
once flashed upon him with overwhelming 
force that this man Daresoff was his un- 
known enemy—the fiend who had sent 
Helen and him to Siberia. Butit was not 
so much anger and surprise that agitated 
him now as a deadly fear of discovery and 
arrest. He knew that he and Pushkin 
were in frightful peril. 

Nor did he exaggerate the danger. Be- 
fore he could make up his mind what to do 
Daresoff took a step forward. His manner 
was perfectly calm, but there was an 
ominous look about his eyes and mouth. 


‘* What 
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‘““Yes; I am Paul Daresoff,” he said 
coolly, addressing Captain Sotnikoff. 
‘‘There is no usein denying the fact. But 
since you are soclever a detective I wonder 
you have not penetrated the disguise of 
your companions.” 

‘What do you mean ?” demanded Sotni- 
koff, glancing at Alexis and Pushkin with 
sudden suspicion. 

‘‘T mean that the man in the officer’s 
uniform is Count Alexis Nordhoff,” replied 
Daresoff. ‘‘ His companion is no doubt 
Carl Pushkin. Theyescaped from Nerts- 
chinks last October. I heard of the affair 
shortly after leaving Irkutsk.” 

Sotnikoff was staggered. He seemed 
reluctant to credit such a startling story. 

“The fellow lies,” exclaimed Alexis, 
with a hollow laugh. ‘‘This is merely a 
trick to help him to escape. You can see 
for yourself what we are, Sotnikoff.” 

‘Yes, he sha// see for himself,” snarled 
Daresoff. ‘‘ You are done for, Count Nord- 
hoff, and the knowledge that I helped to 
arrest you more than repays me for the loss 
of liberty.” 

With a quick movement he seized Alexis 
and tore open his uniform, revealing the 
gray convict blouse that was underneath. 

Before Captain Sotnikoff could do more 
than utter a loud cry of amazement his 
pistol was wrenched from his hand by Carl 
Pushkin and he was thrown violently 
against the table. Alexis took the cue 
from his comrade and grappled instantly 
with Daresoff. They fell to the floor and 
rolled over and over. strikingly savagely at 
each other. Meanwhile Pushkin dashed 
at the proprietor of the post house, who was 
trying to reach the door. He intercepted 
the fellow, and with a tremendous blow of 
his fist he hurled him into a corner of the 
room, where he lay stunned and un- 
conscious. 

‘Fight hard, comrade,” Pushkin shouted. 
‘*T’ll help you in a moment.” 

His hands were full just then, for Sotni- 
koff was advancing upon him in one direc- 
tion, while the tea trader stood at the open 
door of the adjoining apartment, vainly 
trying to comprehend the cause of the 
rumpus. Pushkin first fired at the latter, 
who fell back in a panic and slammed the 
door. Then—there was no other way of 
escape—he pulled the trigger on Captain 
Sotnikoff. 

The plucky officer received the ball in 
the fleshy part of the left arm. He spun 
backward several paces, but quickly re- 
covered himself and made a furious dash 
at hisenemy. Before Pushkin could fire 
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again his arm was knocked up and the 
pistol went spinning across the room. He 
grappled with Sotnikoff, and the latter, 
owing to his wound, was soon overpow- 
ered. Pushkin flung him to the floor, 
stunned and helpless. Then he dragged 
him to the adjoining apartment and pitched 
him in to keep the tea trader company. 
He pushed the heavy table against the 
door and ran to the aid of Alexis, who was 
decidedly getting the worst of the struggle 
with Daresoff. 

Pushkin speedily turned the tables, and 
between the two Daresoff was overpow- 
ered and held fast in spite of his struggles 
and savage outcries. 

‘* You dog of a traitor!” Pushkin said, 
breathing hard, ‘‘ You ought to be killed 
on the spot for such a dastardly act. In- 
stead of betraying us, why did you not 
wait? You might have known that we 
would release you.” 

‘‘He had a deeper motive,” replied Al- 
exis. ‘* Pushkin, this is the scoundrel who 
sent me to Siberia—who decoyed Helen 
Armfeldt into that fatal trap. I am sure 
of it. Daresoff, you can’t deny your guilt,” 
he added. ‘‘ Why do youhate me? What 
have I or my family done to you in the 
past ?” 

‘‘ Why do I hate you?” snarled Daresoff. 
‘* Have I not cause enough? Rather than 
let you go free, Count Nordhoff, I would 
follow you to the ends of the earth. Yes, 
I hate you! Thatis why I escaped when I 
heard you were at large. I knew you would 
try to reach Yeniseisk, and followed you 
here. You have the upper hand now, but 
sooner or later it will be my turn again.” 

‘*‘ But what have I done?” persisted Al- 
exis. ‘‘ Tell me that.” 

Daresoff tried to speak, but his voice 
choked with rage. He suddenly made a 
desperate attempt to free himself, and ac- 
tually succeeded in rising to his knees. 
Pushkin lost patience and struck him so 
violently to the floor as to stun him. 

“That settles the ruffian for the pres- 
ent,” exclaimed Alexis. ‘It won’t do to 
let him share our freedom.” 

‘‘Nodanger,” replied Pushkin. ‘‘ He will 
be a prisoner safe enough when he comes 
to. That will be our fate, too, if we don’t 
start from here at once. I must get that 
pistol before we make for the forest. Mean- 
while snatch those bags of provisions.” 

At that instant there was a new sound— 
a terrific clatter of hoofs, and then the shrill 
blast of a bugle. A great uproar rose in 
the courtyard, and as Pushkin flung open 
the door, too frightened and dazed to re- 
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alize what he was doing, a troop of armed 
Cossacks came swarming into the room. 

Pushkin and Alexis were seized before 
they could offer a show of resistance. The 
officer in command of the party did not 
take time to glance at the prisoners. He 
dragged the obstructing table away and 
released Captain Sotnikoff and the tea 
trader. The former staggered out, crim- 
son with anger and holding his bleeding 
arm. 

“Ah! You are Lieutenant Armfeldt,” 
he cried. ‘‘I met you at Krasnoiarsk a 
few months ago.” 

‘Yes ; and you are Captain Sotnikoff,” 
replied Vassily. ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
this brawl? I fear my men have arrested 
two of your friends.” 

‘‘My friends?” thundered the captain. 
‘Nothing of the sort! The ruffians are 
escaped convicts, all three of them. The 
one lying over in the corner is Paul Dares- 
off. The burly fellow in the Cossack uni- 
form is Pushkin, who escaped from Nerts- 
chinks ; he did his best to assassinate me. 
His companion is none other than Count 
Nordhoff. You arrived just in time to bag 
the whole lot.” 

Vassily staggered and clutched sharply 
at his heart. With the reeling gait of a 
drunken man he walked forward and came 
face to face with Alexis. The latter re- 
turned the glance without moving a 
muscle, but his face was deeply flushed 
and his eyes shone with the light of un- 
utterable emotion. 

Vassily turned abruptly and strode into 
the courtyard just as Sotnikoff’s, servant 
and the hostler entered the room. His de- 
parture was hardly observed amid the pre- 
vailing excitement. Daresoff had by this 
time recovered from Pushkin’s stunning 
blow. He and the two other prisoners 
were securely ironed and thrust into a 
corner of the room. 

Sotnikoff’s arm was bathed and tied up, 
and just as the operation was finished 
Vassily reéntered the room. His face was 
pale, but perfectly calm and composed. 
Not a trace of the agitation that he had 
gone out into the cold night to conceal was 
now visible. He studiously avoided meet- 
ing Alexis’ gaze. He carried Captain 
Sotnikoff off into acorner, where they held 
a brief conversation inlowtones. This re- 
sulted in orders: for immediate departure, 
for both officers concurred in the view that 
Yeniseisk should be reached as soon as 
possible. 

In a short time Captain Sotnikoff’s horses 
were attached to his sledge. The three 

















prisoners were stowed away in the dark 
interior, ironed hand and foot. The 
mounted Cossacks surrounded the vehicle, 
and off clattered the little procession along 
the frozen and moonlit post road. Two 
hours after daylight they entered Yeniseisk, 
and the three recaptured convicts were con- 
fided to the custody of the prison director. 

During the three weeks that followed 
Vassily Armfeldt attended to his duties 
with outward cheerfulness, but with a 
heavy burden of sorrow at heart. He kept 
away from the prison for fear of arousing 
Ladislas Werder’s suspicions. He was 
constantly plotting to rescue his sister and 
his friend. He hoped to accomplished his 
object in the spring, for he knew that 
Alexis would remain at Yeniseisk for some 
time before he could be sent back to the 
mines of Nertschinks. 

On the 1oth of March Cranbrook and 
Vivian reached Yeniseisk, and at once pro- 
cured quiet lodgings with a merchant to 
whom they had letters of introduction. 
Their presence in the town created no 
suspicion. It was soon known that they 
were traveling for pleasure, and that they 
intended going down the river in a steamer 
as soon as the ice melted. They were 
careful to do nothing unwise, for after 
learning from their host of the capture of 
the convicts they knew that they had 
plenty of time to spare. They were ignor- 
ant of the fact that Vassily wasin Yeni- 
seisk, and he, in turn, knew nothing of 
their presence. By mere chance they had 
failed to meet. This was by no means 
remarkable, since Yeniseisk was a town of 
ten thousand inhabitants. 

At seven o'clock on the night of March 
15, a covered sledge drew up before the 
Yeniseisk police station. Maxime Valadon 
climbed to the pavement and shook his 
stiffened limbs. As the sledge vanished 
down the street in search of a stable, he 
turned toward the lighted doorway, over 
which hung the Russian coatof arms. On 
the threshold he met a bearded man who had 
come out to see what the commotion meant. 

‘* Inspector Nasimoff, I believe?” hazard- 
ed Valadon. 

‘“That is my name, sir. What can I do 
for you?” 

‘*T have a letter from the police depart- 
ment of Irkutsk,” replied Valadon, pro- 
ducing it as he spoke. 

The inspector read the letter by the 
gleam of the street lamp. His grim fea- 
tures relaxed and he cordially held out his 
hand. ‘‘It is an honor to meet you,” he 
said. ‘‘The fame of Maxime Valadon is 
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not unknown even in this remote place. I 
am quite at yourservice, and I beg that you 
will accept the hospitality of my house.” 

At that moment a second covered sledge 
halted in front of the door, and Valadon 
recognized it as one that he had overtaken 
and passed on the post road a short time 
before. A head muffled in furs was thrust 
out, and an impatient voice demanded, 
‘*Can you tell me the way to the prison? 
My driver is a stranger to the town.” 

‘Straight on for a mile,” replied Inspec- 
tor Nasimoff. ‘‘ You can’t missit. Itisa 
large stockaded building just beyond the 
barracks.” 

The head vanished, and the sledge rat- 
tled on, leaving Maxime Valadon fairly 
petrified with amazement. 

‘* Michael Korff!” he muttered, half 
aloud. ‘I can't be mistaken. What is 
the scoundrel doing here?” Turning to 
the inspector he demanded, ‘‘Has Paul 
Daresoff, the Terrorist, been captured yet? 
I have had no news since leaving Irkutsk.” 

‘* He was captured three weeks ago, and 
in this very neighborhood,” was the start- 
ling yet not unexpected reply. ‘‘ He is in 
the Yeniseisk prison now. Two more es- 
caped convicts were caught at the same 
time, Count Nordhoff and a fellow named 
Pushkin.” 

Valadon caught his breath. ‘* This is a 
wonderful piece of news,” he reflected. 
‘‘It betters my chances. Korff's plan is 
clear as daylight now. He must have 
learned of Daresoff's arrest before he left 
Irkutsk. I must checkmate him at once— 
before I seek information about my 
friends.” 

‘‘Did I hear you mention the name of 
Michael Korff ?” asked the inspector. 

‘© Yes ; that was Michael Korff who stop- 
ped here an instant ago,” replied Valadon, 
wondering vaguely at the question. 

The inspector gave a quick start, and a 
peculiar look of triumph shone in his eyes. 

‘IT must request your aid at once ina 
very important matter,” went on Vala- 
don. ‘1 want an interview with Paul 
Daresoff. Can you obtain it for me?” 

‘‘Yes; by going with you to the prison,” 
replied Inspector Nasimoff. ‘‘ I will do so 
in a few moments, for it happens that I 
have business there myself. Can’t I take 
you to supper first?” 

‘Tl am not hungry,” answered Valadon. 
‘«The supper can wait.” 

‘« Very well. I shall be ready in a short 
time.” 

The inspector led Valadon into the sta- 
tion and supplied him with acigar and a 
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newspaper. Then he excused himself and 
vanished into an adjoining room. 


XXII. 


MicuHaEL KorrF and Sergius Steinberg 
pursued the directions given them by In- 
spector Nasimoff and soon reached the 
prison. They were brusquely received by 
the director, who thawed considerably, 
however, when he saw Korff's letters of 
authority, and insisted on his visitors ac- 
cepting the hospitalities of the prison. 

‘‘I shall gladly doso during my brief 
stay here,” replied Korff. ‘‘ My friend, 
however, will lodge with a merchant in the 
town. As he is in haste to be off, and 
must first see the prisoner for a few mo- 
ments in my presence, I should like the in- 
terview to take place at once.” 

The director stroked his chin thought- 
fully for a moment. Then he conducted 
his guests to a private room, bidding them 
take off their furs and make themselves 
comfortable. He excused himself and 
hurried away, In less than five minutes 
he returned. 

‘‘ Follow me, gentlemen,” he said. 

He conducted them to a long, narrow 
corridor that was lighted by a lamp at each 
end; it was faced by two rows of cells, 
each with a small grated wicket. 

‘‘T will send Daresoff to you at once,” 
he added. ‘‘ The cells at this end of the 
corridor are empty, and you need not fear 
being overheard. Guards will be outside in 
case you need assistance.” 

A moment or two later Daresoff was 
brought in by two guards, who immedi- 
ately departed and closed the door. The 
convict stared in amazement at Korff and 
Steinberg. Then the latter walked close 
up to him and looked into his face. 

‘‘I know you, Paul Karayeff,” he said. 

Daresoff shook his head and smiled 
scornfully. ‘‘ You have the advantage of 
me,” he remarked quietly. 

‘Don't waste words, Steinberg,” ex- 
claimed Korff impatiently. ‘+ Is the fellow 
Paul Karayeff or not ?” 

‘‘He is,” replied Steinberg. ‘‘I would 
swear to him in ten thousand. There is not 
the slightest doubt of his identity.” 

‘*IT am relieved to hear it,” said Korff. 
‘* You have done your share, Sergius, and 
I will see to it that you are compensated 
for your long journey. You may sit down 
on that bench there until I am through 
with this fellow.” 

Steinberg obediently seated himself close 
by the door. 
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‘« Daresoff, a word with you,” added 
Korff. He walked down the corridor, and 
after a brief hesitation the convict followed 
him. They halted at the farther end and 
faced each other. 

‘Let us have no more of this nonsense,” 


said Korff. ‘I knew you long ago as 
Stepan Sebranji, and you and I had many 
a game of cards together. Look! I have 
here the confession of Count Boris Nord- 
hoff, addressed to his son Alexis——” 

‘““The confession of Count Nordhoff?” 
demanded Daresoff, hoarsely. 

‘*Yes; you shall hear the contents.” 
Korff drew a paper from his pocket, and 
read as follows, in a clear, distinct voice: 


‘* ST. PETERSBURG, Jan. 12, 1885. 
** My DEAR Son: 


‘On my deathbed I am urged to write this 
confession, which I should have given you 
long ago by word of mouth. The sins of my 
youth have caused me years of unspeakable 
sorrow, and unless justice is done the hand of 
retribution will descend heavily upon you, 
who are innocent. In order that my strength 
may last to the end I must write briefly. 

‘When a lad I was reckless and fond of 
pleasure. I fell in love with Anna Cantarine, 
a beautiful Tsigane girl at the Samarkand 
Inn. I sent her to Irkutsk, and secretly fol- 
lowed her there, where I married her under 
the assumed name of Paul Karayeff on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1857. She was then ignorant of my 
real name and rank. We lived in Irkutsk for 
six months, and during all this time my father 
believed that I was traveling on the conti- 
nent. In the summer of 1859I wearied of the 
girl and came home. I left her with a liberal 
sum of money, and promised to return to her 
in ashort time. I had no intention of keep- 
ing this promise, and, moreover, I was confi- 
dent that this chapter of my life was sealed 
forever. I will not attempt excuse for my 
conduct. 

‘*A year later I committed the awful sin of 
marrying your mother in England. I loved 
her with a deep and true affection that lasted 
until her death. At the same time the mar- 
riage was partly one of convenience, since it 
enabled me to lift the many incumbrances 
from my estate. 

In 1862,a year before your birth, my crime 
was brought home to me. Anna Cantarine 
discovered my true name and my second 
marriage. She demanded justice for herself 
and for her son, who had been born a few 
months after I left Irkutsk. I swore to her 
that my first marriage was not legal, and I 
succeeded in convincing her that I told the 
truth. I bribed her to silence by settling a 
large sum of money upon her. But I lived in 
constant fear of exposure, and after a few 
months I was driven to commit a yet darker 
crime. By means that need not be related 
here I had the unfortunate woman arrested 














on a charge of Nihilism and sent to Siberia 
for life. I never heard of her afterwards, and 
no doubt she died years ago. She called her 
son Paul Karayeff, and if he is living today 
he is the rightful Count Nordhoff and the heir 
to my estates. 

‘*Keep the secret, Alexis, for it will do no 
good now to lay bare the story of your father’s 
dishonor and disgrace. But find your half 
brother, if you can, and see that he is removed 
from suffering and want. I am exhausted 
and can writenomore. It 1s my earnest hope 
and prayer that you will be spared the con- 
sequences of the sin that embittered the life 
of your unhappy father, 


Boris NORDHOFF. 


As Korff finished reading and folded up 
the paper Daresoff staggered against the 
wall; he was deathly pale, and his breath 
came short and fast. 

‘Ts this all true?” he demanded. 
mean, is the letter genuine ?” 

‘‘Of course it is,” replied the lawyer. 
«““This is merely a copy, but the original 
document is in my safe at Petersburg.” 

‘*And do you mean to tell me that the 
marriage was binding—that I am Count 
Nordhoff ?” 

‘ Yes,” declared Korff. ‘I stopped in 
Irkutsk to examine the proofs of the mar- 
riage. If you are Paul Karayeff you are 
the legal and first born son of Count Boris 
Nordhoff.” 

Daresoff uttered a gasping cry, and be- 
gan to pace to and fro across the corridor. 
Another cry, wrung faintly from a heart 
torn by anguish, was uttered at the same 
instant in a gloomy cell several yards away, 
against whose grated wicket a white face 
was closely pressed. 

‘“Yes; I am Paul Karayeff,” declared 
the convict, in a rapid and husky voice. 
«Ihe confession is new to me in only one 
particular—that of the legal marriage. 
I have heard the story over and over again. 
It has been burned into my brain with let- 
ters of fire. If I had ten lives to live I 
could never satisfy my hatred of the 
human fiend who made my mother’s life a 
hell until death came to her relief. She 
made me swear to revenge her—as if an 
oath was needed after I saw her suffer the 
daily tortures of Siberian prison life for 
eleven years ! When she died in 1874 I was 
sixteen years old. In Irkutsk I was be- 
friended and adopted by Sergius Steinberg 
there, who gave me an education and a 
home. In 1884 I came to Petersburg. I 
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found a large sum of money that my mother 
had concealed in one of her old lodgings. 
You know the rest, Michael Korff, and you 
know what Iam now. Cana convict suc- 
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ceed to an inheritance and a title? Why 
have you come here to torture me—to tan- 
talize me with the dream of what might 
have been?” His voice rose to a shrill pitch 
of anger and entreaty. 

‘I did not come to torture you,” replied 
Korff. ‘‘My journey across Siberia was 
for a far different purpose. I have a pro- 
position to make to you, Daresoff. If you 
accept it you will be free and wealthy ; if 
you refuse you will end your days as a Si- 
berian convict.” 

‘* What is the proposition ? 
manded Daresoff. 

The lawyer handed him the copy of 
Count Grabbe’s letter. ‘‘ Read that,” he 
said. ‘It comes from a powerful govern- 
ment official, who can do as he says.” 

The convict hastily perused the letter ; 
his hands trembled and his face shone with 
savage joy. ‘Do you mean that if I re- 
linquish two thirds of the estate I shall 
have the remaining third and the title— 
that I shall receive a full pardon and go 
back to Russia to enjoy my new life?” he 
demanded eagerly. 

‘‘ Yes; I will guarantee all that,” replied 
Korff. 

‘“*T consent,” cried Daresoff. ‘‘ You shall 
have all you ask. Let there be no delay, 
Korff. I must get out of this hole as soon 
as possible.” 

He paced restlessly to and fro, muttering 
to himself ; ‘* I am the real Count Nordhoff. 
What a revenge! What a crowning re- 
venge!” 

The heavy, door suddenly opened and 
Maxime Valadon and Inspector Nasimoff 
entered the corridor. The former ad- 
vanced quickly to the rear end. ‘‘ Michael 
Korff, I know what you are doing here,” 
he exclaimed harshly. ‘‘I have followed 
you from Russia to’block your rascality. I 
know the contents of Count Boris Nord- 
hoff’s confession—the letter that you stole 
from its rightful owner. Justice has over- 
taken you at last.” 

The lawyer was staggered for a mo- 
ment, but he quickly recovered himself. 
It was evident, from his blanched face, that 
he recognized the detective. ‘‘ You are 
playing a bold game,” he replied, ‘and 
you will find yourself worsted in the end. 
The confession of Count Nordhoff was in- 
trusted to me, and I defy you to prove 
otherwise. Since you know the contents 
of the confession, and my purpose in com- 
ing here, you must know that I am acting 
in a perfectly legal way. My business 
with this man is private, and I command 
you to leave.” 


Quick!” de- 
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Valadon smiled contemptuously and 
turned to the convict. ‘* Daresoff, we meet 
again,” he said, ‘‘and again I am prepared 
to crush you. I know every word that this 
scoundrel has told you. He promises you 
a full pardon, a title, and one third of the 
Nordhoff estate.” 

‘‘He only promises me what is mine,” 
replied Daresoff, scowling at the detective. 
‘I am legally Count Nordhoff.” 

‘* Are you sure of that?” asked Valadon 
ina mocking tone. ‘I should like tocarry 
you back to a period before your birth—to 
the year 1854.” 

Daresoff took a step forward, trembling 
from head to foot; his face was livid with 
rage and sudden dread. Hetried to speak, 
but could only utter a gasping sound. 

‘‘ Perhaps it is too severe a task to look 
back so far,” went on Valadon in the same 
cool, mocking tone. ‘‘ Here is something 
that will act as aspur to yourmemory. It 
was found in the closet of Number 93, 
Great Morskaia.” 

He took from his pocket afaded and yel- 
low bit of paper. The convict instantly 
made a snatch at it, but Valadon stepped 
deftly to one side, and drew a revolver 
from his pocket. 

‘Keep off, Daresoff!” he cried warn- 
ingly. ‘* You know the contents of this 
document as well as I do. But Michael 
Korff must be enlightened. I hold in my 
hand a legal certificate of the marriage of 
Anna Cantarine and Roman Tashkend, at 
St. Petersburg, on the 19th of May, 1854. 
Roman Tashkend was living when Anna 
Cantarine married Count Boris Nordhoff 
at Irkutsk under the assumed name of 
Paul Karayeff. Roman Tashkend is living 
today, an old, gray headed Tsigane who 
sings and plays a guitar at the Samarkand 
Inn. Paul Daresoff, you are no more the 
legal heir than that rascally lawyer yon- 
der. You are not even a legitimate son, 
for your mother’s second marriage was no 
matriage at all.” 

Michael Korff threw up his arms with a 
groan of despair and staggered helplessly 
against the wall. Daresoff was maddened 
beyond endurance by this unexpected ex- 
posure and ruin of his hopes. Only re- 
venge was left to him, and with a snarl 
like a wild beast he sprang at Valadon. 
They crashed to the floor and rolled over 
and over. The aged Frenchman was no 
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match for the burly convict, and had not 
help arrived he would surely have been 
choked to death. 
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Inspector Nasimoff and Sergius Stein- 
berg ran forward, and a few seconds later 
the prison director and two guards burst 
into the corridor. The contestants were 
dragged apart and Daresoff was hurried 
away to his cell, struggling and cursing. 

Maxime Valadon calmly rose to his feet. 
He brushed the dust from his clothes and 
stiffened the drooping ends of his waxed 
mustache. He fixed a stony glare on 
Michael Korff, who was the picture of ab- 
ject despair and misery, and then turned 
to Inspector Nasimoff. 

‘‘ Let us go,” he said. ‘‘My mission is 
ended. I have no further business here.” 

‘“‘But I have,” replied the inspector, 
“and avery important piece of business 
it is.” 

He drew a paper from his pocket and ap- 
proached the crestfallen lawyer. ‘‘ Michael 
Korff,” he said, ‘‘ you are my prisoner, I 
received instructions from Irkutsk three 
days ago to arrest you as soon as you ar- 
rived at Yeniseisk.” 

‘‘What—what for?” stammered Korff. 
“This is an outrage—a mistake. It is 
some one else you are seeking.” 

‘*No; Iwant you. Yourembezzlements 
have been discovered and your business 
affairs at Petersburg are now in the hands 
of a government receiver. I am instructed 
to send you home at once for trial.” 

The lawyer’s lips literally turned blue 
and his teeth chattered. Inspector Nasim- 
off guided him along the corridor and 
turned him over to the custody of Ladislas 
Werder and the prison guards, who had 
just returned from Daresoff’s cell. 

Valadon started after the inspector, but 
he had taken only two steps when an 
appealing voice called his name. He 
turned, and saw a haggard face pressed 
against the wicket of the nearest cell. 
‘* For God’s sake, tell me what this means!" 
whispered the prisoner. ‘‘I am Count 
Alexis Nordhoff. I have heard all—every 
word. Is my father’s confession genuine ? 
Is that marriage certificate also genuine?” 

‘‘ Yes ; both are true documents,” replied 
Valadon. ‘You are the rightful Count 
Nordhoff, though your father thought 
otherwise. Have courage and patience. 
Friends are working for you, and no effort 
will be spared to prove your innocence and 
secure your freedom. I can say no more 
now. If Iam discovered talking to you it 
will seriously interfere with my plans.” 

He hurried after the inspector, who was 
waiting for him at the end of the corridor. 




















FATHER WALDEN’S DOUBLE. 


By A. S. Duane. 


ECTOR leaned against the side of 

the old shaft, bracing his feet upon 

a jutting timber, and thus soliloquized : 

“This shows my usual good sense! To 

walk ten miles on the bare chance of this 

mine being worth looking at, and leave 

behind every necessary tool. Not evena 
rope, by Jove! Hello!” 

The last word was called out in sur- 
prise. Almost at his hand, on a sort of 
shelf in the rock, was a coil of rope. 

“Tf this isn’t luck! Left here by the 
miners three years ago, I suppose. Won- 
der if it will bear my weight.” 

He threw it over the projecting timber 
above, by which he had climbed to his 
present position, and jerked violently. It 
seemed strong enough. He threw some 
loose pieces of rock down, listening, and 
then he measured the length of the rope 
with his eye. 

“T guess it will reach.” 

Whistli. g softly, he tied it to the tim- 
ber, and slipping from his foothold, began 
to glide rapidly down. There was asharp 
exclamation. The rope was too short. 
He gave a pull to recover, starting up. 
There was a crack of rotten timber, a fall, 
a groan, and silence. 

The heat quivered over the hot Arizona 
mesa, The acacias bent their dusty stems, 
gaudily trimmed with the crinkled red 
and yellow ribbons of their seed pods, 
over the mouth of the old shaft, as if to 
hide every trace of the intruder who had 
disturbed them. The little whirlwinds 
chased each other around the “nigger 
heads” and prickly bushes, and then fell flat. 

A burro came sleepily ambling along 
the dusty trail, bearing a figure which is 
one of the marks by which Mexico has 
stamped her image on her lost territory. 
It was a large, fair haired man with the 
smooth shaven face of a priest. There 
was almost nothing about his dress to tell 
his calling, and yet it would have been 
impossible to mistake it. He wore a 





broad hat and a long linen coat, tightly 
buttoned across a back that would not 
have disgraced the emperor’s guard, had 
he preferred to fight in the army of his. 
native Prussia instead of fighting the Evil 
One as a Jesuit missionary in Arizona. 

As he rode along he looked idly about 
him, his large blue eyes meeting the glare 
unflinchingly. Suddenly he seemed to 
see something unusual; he turned his 
burro out of the trail and across the flat 
rocks toward the mouth of the old shaft. 
Leaning over, he picked up a small scar- 
let volume, and looked at it with eager 
curiosity. It was Heine’s poems in the 
original. He looked all about for some 
sign of the owner. It must have been 
dropped very recently, as the little whirl- 
winds had had no time to powder it over 
with their fine golden dust. He could see— 
yes, there was a broken acacia. He leaned 
over the shaft. A little way down, before 
the sunshine was lost, there was a rope 
end dangling. 

“ Hello!” he shouted into the darkness. 

Faintly there came back an answer. 

“Who are you ?” he called again. 

“T am Louis Rector, from Tombstone. 
My leg is broken. Get me out!” 

“Hold ona short while,” called down 
the priest, with his strong German accent, 
and rising to his feet he gave one con- 
temptuous glance toward his meek, pati- 
ent steed, standing with bowed head. 
Then, throwing off his linen coat, showing 
a gray flannel shirt, he ran swiftly back by 
the way he had come. 

It seemed hours to Rector, but really a 
wonderfully short time passed before he 
returned with two burly Irishmen, carry- 
ing ropes, running by his side. They 
were prospectors whom he had seen a 
mile back. 

“Do you think, if he is hurt badly, you 
can pull two of us up?” asked the priest, 
as he knotted the rope into a sort of seat 
and prepared to be lowered. 
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“Yis, yer riverence,” said the more 
American of the two men, “er three of ye 
fer the matter o’ that.” 

“Well, I am much obliged, I am sure,” 
Rector said, as he saw the strong figure 
coming down with the lighted candle in 
his hand. It was a good thing, if polite 
remarks were necessary, that they were 
made there. The journey up, and the 
ride of three miles across the mesa to the 
priest’s house, were a confusion of misery 
and pain to poor Rector. His first plea- 
sant sensation was when he awoke from 
the chloroform sleep into which the 
Tombstone doctor had put him while he 
set the broken bone, and found himself in 
an iron cot, in the missionary’s cool adobe 
house. The Tombstone doctor was draw- 
ing on his driving gloves preparatory to 
going home, and Rector noticed the flash 
of the big diamonds he wore on his white 
fingers, and listened to his talk, as if he 
had been the vision of a dream, 

“Keep him quiet,” he was saying, “ and 
he'll be allright. It is merely a simple 
fracture ;” asif simple fractures were too 
slight to notice. “I'll drive over tomor- 
row and see how he is doing. And— 
look here—send some of these people 
over to town to get some chickens to 
make him broth; and you’d better make 
it yourself. I don’t want him to have any 
Mexican messes. I’ll bring a nurse over 
for him tomorrow. Hecan afford it. It’s 
young Rector from New York, just home 
from Heidelberg, and ready to spend a 
million in buying wildcats.” 

“You need send no nurse,” quickly an- 
swered the priest, who did not seem to 
care for the young American’s flippant 
tone. “I will nurse the young man, with 
Anita’s assistance.” He waved his hand 
toward a tall Mexican Indian woman, who 
hung half behind the door, her head 
wrapped in a piece of soft white cotton 
which only allowed her eyes to be seen. 

“Oh, all right.” The doctor took up 
his instrument case,and made up his mind 
that he would come the next day and tell 
Rector that a nurse he must have. 

But he might have spared himself the 
trouble. From the moment Rector had 
felt the strong, tender arms of Father 
Walden, as he lifted him from the bottom 
of the old shaft,he had given himself into 
his hands with the most implicit confi- 
dence. And that confidence was not 


misplaced. Far and wide, in that deso- 
late country, had the good priest’s praises 
spread, until even in lonely ranches, where 
he was never seen, the cowboys used to 
swear that a doubtful statement was “ just 
as true as if Father Walden himself had 
said it.” 

Rector’s accident was the beginning 
of a devoted friendship between the two 
men. The young New Yorker had been 
educated in Germany, and spoke the lan- 
guage as though it were his mother 
tongue, and loved the literature of the 
country as he would have loved that of 
his own—had it possessed any. 

It was, as the doctor had said, but a 
simple fracture; and it was not many 
weeks until Rector was hobbling about on 
crutches. As soon as he could be left 
alone with the old Mexican housekeeper, 
Father Walden departed to look after his 
widely scattered flock. And then the 
days began to hang heavily on Rector’s 
hands. He had read all the amusing 
stories in the magazines the doctor had 
sent over from Tombstone, and had be- 
gun on the dull ones, when the Tomb- 
stone E£pztaph suddenly became interesting 
by announcing that Geronimo, with a 
company of picked braves, had left the 
reservation, and was on the warpath, 
burning babies and carrying off defense- 
less women, as the Eastern philanthropist 
thinks Indians have a perfect right to do 
—according to the Epztaph. 

There was no doubt about it. The 
Apaches were on their annual frolic, and 
it behooved every man to polish his fire 
arms and sleep with one eye open. Rector 
found the excitement rather pleasing 
than otherwise. He was able to walk 
about without his crutches now, but he did 
not feel like traveling, and he certainly 
did not mean to leave old Anita alone to 
the mercy of her wild kindred. Father 
Walden would be home in about ten days, 
and then it would be time enough to go. 

One hot morning, as he roamed aim- 
lessly about the house and the little 
chapel where the wandering Mexicans 
said their prayers, for want of something 
better to do he hunted out the priest's 
razors and shaved his face, even sacrific- 
ing his fine mustache in his desire for 
coolness. Then he put on one of the 
priest’s long coats of coarse brown linen, 
and a broad Mexican hat, and taking a 

















revolver walked off down the trail in the 
vague hope of finding a moccasin track 
somewhere. He had hardly left the shelter 
of the inner court, when he saw a cloud 
of dust rapidly approaching. 

It was not Indians, that was certain; 
that was not their mode of coming down 
upon a house where there might possibly 
be a gun, but it might be a messenger 
from Father Walden, and Rector waited 
anxiously until it should define itself from 
the enveloping golden haze. 

What was his astonishment to discover, 
upon nearer approach, that it was a woman 
—alady. From the correctness of her 
apparel, she might have just emerged 
from the Central Park bridle path, except 
that her whole dress, from her hat to her 
long gloves, was covered thickly with 
dust. As she saw him she gave an added 
impetus to her spent horse, and as it came 
opposite Rector, the poor beast fell to the 
ground. Rector sprang to the rider’s 
assistance, but she was up before he 
could reach her, and was leaning over the 
head of her horse, with exhausted sobs. 

“Do not be alarmed for your horse.” 
Rector tried to say the first comforting 
thing he could think of. “It will be all 
right in a little while. You have ridden 
him far and fast. Won’t you come into 
the house and rest ? ” 

She stopped crying. Sopping the tears 
from her dusty cheeks with a soiled hand- 
kerchief, she tried to walk, but gave a little 
cry and sat suddenly down, with a very 
pale face. 

“What is it?” Rector cried in alarm. 

“Oh, my ankle! I think it is sprained,” 
she almost wailed. “ What shall I do? 
What shall Ido?” 

““ Come into the house at once,” Rector 
said with authority. “Leanon my arm 
—so.” And passing his arm about her 
waist, he almost carried her into the 
house, and put her on the serape covered 
cot where he had lain so long. Old 
Anita, as usual, was hanging about the 
door, and he called her to come and take 
the young lady’s riding boot off. Then 
he walked away. 

After she had washed her face, and ex- 
changed the close, dark habit bodice for 
a shapeless white calico garment of 
Anita’s, one could see that she was a re- 
markably pretty girl. Even that out- 
landish rig could not help but show off her 
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beauty to advantage. Her hair was pin- 
ned in dark, close braids against her small 
head. She tried totalk to the old woman, 
but Anita knew no language except a 
mixture of Indian and Spanish, which the 
stranger could not understand. The only 
English words Anita knew were: “ Fa- 
ther Walden—hees house.” When the 
girl heard that she brightened up won- ~ 
derfully. 

Presently Rector knocked on the door 
and came in to say that the horse was up, 
and he had had one of the Mexicans put 
itaway. It could not be ridden for a day 
or two, but it was not seriously hurt. 

“Tam Mary Elliot,” the girl said pret- 
tily, “sister to Jack Elliot, who has the 
Presidio ranch on the San Simon river. I 
only came out two weeks ago, and Jack 
had to go to Mexico almost at once. 
There was a Mexican housekeeper, whom 
Jack thought perfectly trustworthy, and 
he only meant to be gone a little while, 
but these Indian troubles came, and he 
did not return.” The tears came into her 
eyes again. “ The housekeeper went 
away, and I was as much afraid of the 
cowboys as I was of the Indians, so I got 
my horse out last night——-” 

“And you have ridden from the Pre- 
sidio ranch since last night? It is forty 
miles.” 

“Yes, Ihave always ridden a great 
deal. I wanted to get to Tombstone, but 
I don't know any one there. You will let 
me stay here until my ankle is well or my 
brother comes, won’t you? Jack wil 
find me,” she said with confidence. 

It seemed an odd proposition to Rector, 
but he was ready to accommodate beauty 
in distress at all times, and it was with no 
unpleasant feeling that he thought of 
having Miss Elliot in the house. The 
days seemed no longer monotonous. He 
was about to introduce himself and say 
that he was sure that he might offer 
Father Walden’s hospitality, when Miss 
Elliot looked up with a smile of childlike 
confidence, and said; “ You cannot im- 
agine what a relief it was when I found 
out I was at Father Walden’s. I knew I 
was safe until Jack came, as soon as Anita 
told me who you were.” 

Good Heavens! She took him for the 
priest! The blood rushed into Rector’s 
face, and before it had died away he saw 
himself with his clean shaven face, his 
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long coat and broad hat—the mistake was 
a natural one—and he made up his mind 
that he would never undeceive her. It 
would be too cruel. She was as safe as 
- though he had been the priest, and why 
should she not have the comfort of feel- 
ing so? So he only bowed in acknowl- 
edgment of her trust in him. 

That evening, when he found that he 
wuld have to bandage the lame ankle, as 
the Mexican woman did not know how, he 
was very glad that she did not know that 
it was a young New York society man, in- 
stead of a saintly missionary, who was 
performing that operation forher. As he 
‘ took the small foot in his hand and wrap- 
ped the bandages about it, he wondered 
if Father Walden would have thought of 
the temptation of St. Anthony under like 
circumstances. Rector was a man—no 
priest—although he was trying to feel 
like one, and the blood sang in his ears, 
As for Mary Elliot, a priest was a grand- 
mother in her young eyes; she hadn’t 
the self consciousness she would have 
had with a physician of the same age. 

As the days went by, Rector forgot 
everything but the joy of an enthusiastic 
young man very much in love, who has 
the object of his affections to himself all 
day long. Hekept up his priestly charac- 
ter admirably, he thought; but the truth 
was, he would not have deceived any one 
who had been accustomed to the obser- 
vances of the Catholic church, for twenty 
four hours. 

Mary Elliot, poor child, had scant ideas 
about religion of any sort. Left an or- 
phan early, she had spent her summers 
traveling about with her brother, and her 
winters in the most secular of boarding 
schools. She had a devout belief in 
“good people,” and said her prayers every 
night, but of the daily life of a priest she 
was fortunately yet more ignorant than 
Rector. 

One day he took her into the tawdry 
little chapel that adjoined the house. 
When she saw the image of the Blessed 
Virgin, she laughed, and then her face 
became scarlet. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she cried. 
am not a Catholic, you know.” 

The image was of coarse plaster, dressed 
in the gaudiest tarlatan of coarse mesh, 
and fairly covered with tinsel. Its pedes- 
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tal was the box it came in, covered with 
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thin muslin, through which the legend 
“ This side up with care,” was plainly vis- 
ible, written in the bold brushing of the 
expressman. The good priest read little 
English. 

But when Rector laughed too, Mary 
looked at him in startled astonishment. 

“] will fix it for you, if I may,” she said 
gently. 

That was more than Rector had bar- 
gained for; he couldn’t go about displac- 
ing Father Walden’s arrangements, 

“Thanks, very much, but the people 
are accustomed to it like this, and they 
would not understand the change.” 

He was wildly in love with her, and 
every day made him more so. He was in 
hourly terror of some one coming to the 
place who would betray him. Father 
Walden was well known to the whole 
country, and he could not attempt to de- 
ceive chance visitors. Several Mexicans 
did come, but he sent Anita to them with 
excuses, and they went away; but an 
American would be different. The only 
reason they had been unmolested for so 
many days was the general fear of the In- 
dians; but one day it came. 

Rector was sitting in the broad door- 
way of the court, talking to Mary, who 
swung in a great Mexican hammock that 
hung from the walls of the house. He 
had been watching her for an hour, as 
she put her little foot out and set herself 
going now and then. They had been to- 
gether almost two weeks; neither the 
priest nor her brother had been heard 
from. Rector had sent a written message 
to Mr. Elliot’s ranch that would tell, as 
soon as he arrived, where his sister was to 
be found; and every day he expected to 
see him come riding up. His position 
became harder and harder; he longed for 
the priest’s arrival, that he might take on 
his proper character and tell the girl that 
he loved her. 

But instead of Father Walden or Jack 
Elliot, it was the young doctor from 
Tombstone, who came spinning up in his 
light buggy. 

Rector turned pale. “ Miss Elliot,” he 
said hastily, “will you go into Anita’s 
room, and close the door? This is a per- 
son whom you must not see.” 

Without a word she sprang out of the 
hammock and through the court. 

“Hello, Rector! Who have we here 
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while the holy father’s away? Getting 
better, eh?” 

“It is a young friend of old Anita’s,” 
Rector said, his fist itching to knock the 
man down. 

Dr. Bonselle tied his horse and came in. 
For four long hours he sat in the court, 
waiting until the cool of the evening, and 
talking, talking. He had some bottled beer 
in his buggy, and he brought that in, and 
cooled it in one of the ollas, and forced 
Rector to be almost surly in declining to 
drink it with him. He talked the Indian 
question to rags, and called the soldiers 
every synonym for fool and coward that 
his vocabulary knew, until Rector’s pati- 
ence was exhausted; and when the doctor 
finally gathered up his driving ribbons, 
Rector made a more fervent prayer than 
he had ever addressed to any shrine, that 
if there were any Apaches in that vicinity, 
they would lurk between the priest’s 
house and Tombstone that night, and be 
in a particularly bloodthirsty mood. 

After the last sound of the wheels had 
died away, Rector went in search of 
Mary, but old Anita said she had gone to 
bed; so he walked up and down the court, 
and smoked half the night. It seemed to 
him that no lover on earth had ever been 
placed in so deliciously aggravating a po- 
sition before. 

The next morning Mary had a severe 
headache and could not leave her room. 
Rector wandered about all day; and that 
evening Jack Elliot arrived. As soon as 
Rector saw him coming he knew who he 
was. There was a great resemblance be- 
tween the brother and sister; the sweet- 
ness in the girl’s face was frank boldness 
in the man’s. Rector thought that he 
had rarely seen so attractive a personality, 
but almost any of Miss Elliot’s relatives 
would have been covered with glory in 
the dazzled eyes of poor Rector. Jack 
was a tall, lithe, dark fellow, whom many 
men liked. 

As his horse stopped at the door, clat- 
tering the Mexican bridle that he wore, 
Mary, who must have recognized the 
sound, sprang out and into her brother’s 
arms, where she lay against his breast, 
sobbing and laughing and kissing him as 
though she had gone crazy. 

As soon as she could let him go, she 
turned to Rector—who stood in the back- 
ground, miserable at the thought of her 
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going, and glad at the prospect of throw- 
ing off his disguise and appearing on his 
own merits. Leading her brother for- 
ward, she said, “This is my _ brother, 
Father Walden; and Jack, you can never 
know how good Father Walden has let 
Anita be to me.” 

A pang went through Rector’s heart. 
That was the way she saw it, then? “ Has 
let Anita be to me!” 

Jack Elliot looked at Rector keenly, 
and shook him by the hand, with many 
thanks for the care that had been given 
his sister. He told them that he had been 
in the mountains, where they were sur- . 
rounded by the Indians, and it meant 
death to try to get through. He had 
thought of his sister as lonely, perhaps, 
but as perfectly safe, with the Mexican 
housekeeper and the guard of cowboys. 

That night, after supper, when Mary 
had left them for a long sleep before her 
journey—for her brother was going to 
take her East at once—Jack Elliot asked 
Rector to take a walk with him. They 
were hardly out of hearing of the house 
when the ranchman turned to the pseudo 
priest with some brusqueness. 

“Who are you, any way? I know 
Father Walden. Are you an assistant, or 
what?” 

And then Rector made a clean breast 
of it. He told him how he had been mis- 
taken for the priest, and saw no way of 
making Miss Elliot comfortable but by 
keeping up the fiction. 

“T am under many obligations to you 
for your care of her,” Elliot said, “ but 
there is one more thing I must ask of 
you—that you will never allow her to know 
that you are not a priest.” 

“But that is monstrously unreasonable,” 
Rector said with heat. “ Because I 
have taken an unpleasant character for a 
season, to do your sister a service, is it 
necessary that I should continue to wear 
it any longer?” 

“It can make no difference to you; I 
am going to take her to my aunt at once, 
and——” 

“No difference to me! Begging your 
pardon, Mr. Elliot, it makes every differ- 
ence to me. I am head over ears in love 
with your sister, and I hope to ask her to 
be my wife—when I get out of this con- 
founded masquerade;” and he gave a laugh 
in which Elliot joined, as he looked at 
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the long linen coat flopping about his 
ankles. 

“Twas rather afraid of that,” Jack said 
with some annoyance. “But you must 
see that nothing would humiliate the 
child so much as knowing that she had 
been living alone in the house with a 
young man who was in love with her. 
She would reject you for mere pride’s 
sake. She is young, too. Wait awhile— 
say ayear. She is going to New York; 
if you are who you say you are—and I be- 
lieve you—you will meet her in society, 
and you can fix it as you choose between 
you; but I must still insist upon your be- 
ing Father Walden until we are out of 
sight.” 

And so it had tobe. Mary shook hands 
with him, and thanked him again and 
again for his kindness, and then they rode 
away, and left Rector about the most 
miserable man on the face of the earth. 
His only consolation was his promise to 
himself that it should not be many weeks 
before he was in the same circle of society 
as that Miss Mary Elliot adorned, be that 
what it might. 

A day or two later Father Walden came 
home. Rector told him of the young lady 
for whom Anita had cared in his absence. 
He did not think it necessary to tell the 
priest that he had had a double to person- 
ate him in his absence. 

Instead of a few weeks, it was more than 
a year before Rector saw Mary Elliot 
again. He was summoned home soon 
after the Elliots left Arizona, by the fatal 
illness of his father. Mrs. Cabot, the girl’s 
aunt, had in the mean time taken her 
charge and gone to Europe. It was in 
September, more than a year later, that 
Rector heard of them at Old Point Com- 
fort, and followed them down there. He 
had let his mustache grow, and the Ari- 
zona tan had faded from his face, but he 
was not the sort of man to whom dis- 
guises of that sort were very available. 
He felt sure that he would be recognized at 
once, and prepared himself for it, when his 
friend, Lieutenant Armstrong, led him up 
to the daintily dressed girl—still the same 
sweet faced Mary Elliot whom he had last 
seen in a well worn riding habit or one of 
Anita’s white sacques. 

As Rector bowed, there was a half 
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frightened, half exultant flutter in his 
breast. He expected to hear a shocked 
tone say, “ Why, Father Walden!” But 
Miss Elliot bowed her pretty head, and 
murmured “ Mr. Rector,” apparently with- 
out a thought of ever having seen him 
before. 

It was a thing he could not explain; 
but if he had to begin anew, he certainly 
lost no time. A week later, the night of 
an army ball, they—Mary and Rector—had 
wandered out of the pavilion to the break- 
water, and sat there talking in the half 
confidential way they had grown into. 

“Mr. Rector,” Mary said suddenly, 
“are you a Roman Catholic?” 

“No,” he said, “I am not.” 

“Are any of your relatives Catholics, 
do you know?” 

Rector’s heart was in his throat. 
that I know of.” 

“ Well, it is the oddest thing. You are 
the exact image of a priest—Father Wal- 
den—down in Arizona, near my brother’s 
ranch. He is such a good man.” 

“I do hope you think I am good too,” 
Rector said humbly. 

“Yes,” she said. 

And then they talked on and on, and 
before they went back for a last dance, he 
had asked her something else, and she 
had said “ Yes” to that as well. 

The night before they were married, 
Rector was bidding his betrothed good 
night, and it took a longtime. After she 
thought he had gone he came back, and 
looking at her in a sheepish sort of way, 
he said: “ Mary, there is something I 
must tell you. I never was a Catholic, 
but I was Father Walden,” and he told 
her all about it. 

She was very much astonished, and sat 
down on the sofa, and laughed and laughed 
at the figure he had cut in the priest’s 
coat. And then she ran to him and 
covered his mustache with her hands to 
see how he looked without it. And then 
she kissed him good night again. He had 
his overcoat and hat on, and was going 
out, when she ran after him. 

“Louis,” she cried, fairly choking with 
laughter, “I knew about it before Jack 
came. I heard that Tombstone doctor 
talking to you in the court when you 
sent me into Anita’s room.” 


“Not 
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veal skill has had its good 
effects. It has raised the 
standard of artistic execu- 
tion. It has relieved the 
annual exhibitions of a 
great mass of mediocre 
canvases which, though 
their conceptions may 
have been good. presented 
those conceptions in a 
form unworthy of the 
craft. It has influenced 
painting as Tennyson and 
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ed the p Noatemalaaartatiqcney 
their languave; as these 
masters of musical rhythm 
have made the work of 
Byron and Scott, with all 
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“The Soul's Awakening.” 


From the painting by Sant, 


a little more than a year ago (August, 
1892). Grace rather than strength of ex- 
pression is his characteristic; but his 
canvases always have their appeal to the 
emotions. His children’s figures have a 
tender pathos; and his “Madonna of 
Consolation,” now in the government 
gallery at the Luxembourg, shows that 
under the inspiration of a great sorrow— 
it was painted after the death of his wife 
—that pathos can rise to a truly impres- 
Sive intensity. 


The nymphs whose graceful poses Bou- 
guereau is so fond of painting are some- 
what conventional, yet they too have a re- 
deeming quality of sentiment. They are 
something more than a mere series of 
pretty figures, such as not a few latter 
day artists are content to givs us. His 
“Morning” — not the “rosy fingered 
dawn” of the Greeks, but the ethereal 
vision that comes from the dim eastern 
hills to open the eyes of the flowers while 
the world is yet asleep—is a characteristic 
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Chaplin, as of Henner, that he occupies 
a place by himself, and has been com- 
paratively little influenced by the move- 
ments of the artistic world about him. 
He has found his own congenial field, 
and has maintained it. He has, how- 
ever, been decidedly influential as a leader 
of others. Throughout most of his long 
career—he is a man of sixty eight, a few 
months senior to Bouguereau, and four 
years older than Henner-—he has been 
a successful teacher, whose a/e/cer has 
been thronged with pupils. 

Chaplin’s art is distinctively French, 
although—as might be conjectured from 
his name—he comes of English parent- 
age. He is an Englishman in the same 
sense in which John S. Sargent, born and 
educated in Florence, is claimed as an 
American artist. At one of the earlier 
expositions in Paris he was chosen a 
member of the art jury, but was excluded 
from serving on the ground that he was 

“The New Whip.” not of native French birth. 

It was in the heyday of the second 
empire’s glitter that Chaplin first won 
instance of the painter’s studied and ap- -fame by his mural paintings in the Tuil- 
propriate symbolism. eries, and his decoration of the empress’ 

Henner, too, has already been spoken apartments at the Elysée. Since then he 

of in this magazine (November, 
1892). He is a specialist who clings 
closely to his chosen line of work— 
the painting of flesh, of faces, of 
figures in repose. His style tends 
toward the impressionist method of 
handling colors, but has an individu- 
ality so marked that the veriest 
novice could not mistake one of his 
canvases. His themes are always of 
the simplest. He seldom puts two 
figures within a single frame; he 
almost never paints action, and yet 
everything that comes from his brust. 
seems to have come, too, from the 
artist’s soul. 

What could be simpler, for example, 
than the little head of “Fabiola” on 
this page? Simplicity is carried into 
the very folds of the dark cowl that 
falls closely around this calm and 
passionless profile of a pale, Madonna- 
like face; and yet even when the 
life of its hues is lost in the cold 
black and white of an engraving, the 
picture is one that commands much 
more than a single glance. “Fabiola.” 

It may be said of Charles Joshua From the painting by J. J. Henner. 


From the painting by Burton Barber, 
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THE STORY OF THE DANCE. 


The poetry of motion as a law of nature and as an element of all human history— 
Dances of many ages and many nations, from the Bacchic revel 
of Greece to the waltz of the modern ball room. 


By Margaret Fleming. 


HEN a full, perfect chord is struck 
upon an instrument of music, mat- 
terdances. Itisalawofnature. Whena 
harmony is made, the world about it 
thrills in motion. The vibration that 
awakens the circumambient air is con- 
veyed to the solid object, and its particles 
move in rhythm. 

The fauns and dryads of the Arcadian 
woods, being part of nature’s self, danced 
with a grace that was poetry. They 
swayed like the young tree in the wind, or 
whirled like the leaf as it falls. As human 
souls were born, as men and women met 
the obstacles and duties of life, they be- 


gan to embody in their dances passions 
and events. 

Dancing was perhaps the first great ex- 
pression of human intelligence, of human 
imitation, of the ability of the human 
mind to create variations upon the simple 
theme of bare living. It must have been 
created before music, because we find the 
lowest and most savage races, who have 
no music, with a dance. They find their 
blood, the atoms of their body, vibrating 
in time to the sweep of the wind, the cry 
of the wild animals, the splash of falling 
water. The North American Indians have 
a buffalo dance; the people of Kamt- 


‘Dancing Girls in Pompeii.” 


From the painting by Joseph Coomans. 
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‘* Terpsichore.”’ 





From the painting by L. F. Schutzenberger. 


schatka the bear dance, and the Austral- 
ians the kangaroo dance. The New Zeal- 
ander, who loves the sea, imitates in his 
dance the movement of the waves. 

As civilization came on, the nature and 
habits of the people came out in their 
dances. In Sweden there still lingers in 
remote corners the old “ weaving dance.” 
The company was drawn up in two 
divisions, and the pairs crossed each 
other, now with hands uplifted, now with 
heads bowed under, representing the 
warp and woof, while little children ran 
between to represent the shuttle. 

The Greeks were passionate dancers. 
They who worshiped the body with loving 
care, brought this movement into their 
most sacred rites. The dance in honor 
of Artemis, where beautiful, graceful, 


A Highland Reel. 


baskets of 


balanced 
heads, formed the 
model of the sculptured figures known as 


swaying maidens 
flowers upon their 


Caryatides. Dances were favorite sub- 
jects with their painters, their sculptors, 
their poets. A®schylus, Sophocles, Soc- 
rates, and Plato, were all dancers, and 
revilers of those too ignorant to put their 


bodies into forms and movements of 
harmony. All the primitive religions 


were sensuous ; all were founded upon a 
mental exultation which came from bodily 
excitement. 

The religious dance was not considered 
out of place in the early Christian church. 
St. Basil told his followers that dancing 
would be their principal occupation in 
heaven, and they had better practice it 
upon earth. 
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The Christians in Abyssinia still re- 
gard dancing asa vehicle of inspiration, 
and the Corpus Christi dance of Seville, 
where boys dance in the cathedral to joy- 
ful sacred music, is as full of exaltation as 
achorus of young voices. In our own 
Southern States, too, the negro dances as 
he worships. 

But the most wonderful sacred dance is 
the zzérzs of the Turkish dervishes. It is 
a circular dance, beginning very slowly, 
but increasing in rapidity until every 
dancer is seen with closed eyes and ex- 
tended hands, turning with great velocity. 
In our latter day analysis of everything, 
we see how they unconsciously hypnotize 
themselves, bringing to their bewildered, 
whirling brains visions made up of the 
music and the motion just as pictures are 
formed in sand when it is shaken in regu- 
lar vibrations. 

As climate and the growth of civ- 
ilization regulate all things, they 
regulate the dance. When we see a 
national dance surviving from an 
earlier age, it is a distinct proof that 
the spirit which it originally em- g@ 
bodied still exists, although the love 
of the dance may be its only loud 
expression. 

The sword dance, now associated 
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Dancing Dervishes in Constantinople. 





with the Scottish Highlanders, Tacitus de- 
scribes as the national dance of the ancient 
Germans. It was common to the Saxons 
and the Danes, and to the Spain of Cer- 
vantes, where men danced it in loose 
white clothing with colored handkerchiefs 
on their heads. But in other countries it 
degenerated, until it was lost; only in 
Scotland was it still kept as a dignified 















The Dance of an Almée in Cairo. 
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representation of valor. It has many 
figures, and danced with sharp swords, to 
the wild music of the bagpipes, with excit- 
ing cries and sharp turnings, it is as 
dangerous as it is beautiful. 

Another dance which was originally 

designed to display men instead of 
women is the polonaise. It was the 
most magnificent of pageants in the 
days when Polish lords and ladies led 
the column. It was always the dis- 
tinguished men, the war- 
riors, the great dignitaries 
of the church, who were 
chosen for this dance. 
The sontuza, trimmed 
with jewels and fur, was 
an element in it, move- 
ments of rare grace and 
coquetry being introduced 
where the long and flow- 
ing sleeves were thrown 
back. The velvet 


and jeweled cap 
was put off and on, 
and its manipula- 
tion constituted an 
art, for it was by its 
sweep that the glit- 


tering train was led. 
The step was undu- 
lating, and each 
movement of the 
foremost couple was imitated by 
the whole line. The train swept 
by to the sound of music, the 
ring of jeweled armor, and the 
dragging of heavy damasks on 
the floor. The polonaise could 
only have been the expression 
of a people mad with a love of 
splendor, and with poetry and 
grace and martial glory to give 
it form and beauty. 

The mazurka and the polka 
belong also to the Slavs. As 
they survive in our latter day 
western civilization they have become 
toned down, but in their own time and 
place they represented the vivacity of a 
nation which still held the oriental idea 
of women. 

It is a study of nations to go back into 
the history of a dance, and note how time 
and place have controlled its character, 
and how its whole expression has changed 
in trying to tell the same story to a 


“On Parade.” 


From the painting by Chalon. 


THE STORY OF THE DANCE. 


different people. Every epoch has its 
interpreter. The dance, like the music 
and art and literature of a country, 
catches the peculiar temperament and 
passion of a people, and may be said to 
vibrate in tune to the hour. 

The erotic dance, 
which has been somuch 
discussed in America 
during the past few 
months, is of illimitable 
antiquity, old as human- 
ity itself, old as the sa- 
tyrs and the nymphs 
whose expression it was. 
It has been preserved in 
modifications, with a 
passionate universality, 
in almost every country 
where the warm sun 
shines. It came origin- 
ally out of the furthest 
East into western Asia, 
Greece, and Rome, 
where the poets of the 
imperial epoch touched 
it with their satire. 
Centuries before, the 
Phoenicians had car- 
ried it into Spain, and 
the dancers of Gades 
(Cadiz) had a world 

wide reputation. 
In the far East, as the 
Nautch girls still dance it, it 
is slow and dreamy, languid, 
mesmerizing. The music is 
monotonous; it lulls, it fills 
the mind with visions of sleep. 
; Going west, it became more 

‘ee active, livelier. The dancing 
girls in the Cairo theater show 
it to us as the Greeks and 
Romans saw it: as Telethusa, 
the famous dancing girl of 
that time, made it famous in 
Cadiz. It is pictured on 
Egyptian monuments, older than the 
Exodus of Israel. Its modern exponents 
belong to a distinct class, and probably 
their ancestors amused the earliest Pha- 
raohs, 

In the Christian, or what we are ac- 
customed to call the civilized world, we 
have this erotic dance in three distinct 
forms—the fandango of Spain, the czar- 
das of Hungary, and the gypsy romalis. 
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There is in the fandango, even at its 
wildest, a reserve and a pride which are 
essentially Spanish. But the click and 
tinkle of the castanets and guitar make 
quicksilver of the Spanish blood. The 


**The Danseuse.”’ 


From the vainting by F, EB. Bertier. 


music begins in a minor key. The step 
is light, the sway of the body is alluring. 
It is a passionate love song, interpreted by 
motion. The glance, the smile, the ad- 
vance, the retreat, the triumph, make the 
story of the dance, and it is told as vari- 
ously as there are dancers to tell it. 
Bourguet relates that the great heads 
of the Spanish church once declared the 
fandango a performance disgraceful to so 
religious a country as Spain. Its formal 
interdiction was about to be signed when 
a cardinal suggested that they should see 
what they were condemning. A com- 
pany was brought in, and the dance began. 
Alas! The priests had the blood of Spain 
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in their veins. They rose from their seats 
as the music swayed their hearts and 
minds, and were soon advancing and re- 
treating in the seductive figures. 

The czardas strongly resembles the 
fandango, except that it 
partakes of the ferocity of 
its creators. A gypsy band 
always plays the music for 
this dance, even at the 
grandest balls. Their wild 
eyes light up, their dusky 
fingers touch the strings, 
the wild music sings, and 


excitement takes every 
Hungarian heart. 
The romalis preserves 


one of the great features 
of the Eastern dance, inas- 
much as it is danced by wo- 
men alone. The music, 
which is accompanied by 
clapping hands, is almost 
savage in character and 
full of dash. Sometimes 
it is performed by one gyp- 
sy girl alone, and some- 
times by many together. 
It is plainly the gypsy 
version of the erotic dance 
of the Orient. It must 
have been this dance which 
Herodias danced before 
Herod, this dance which 
so charmed his senses that 
he could see nothing ex- 
cept her wish. 

In the past few years 
we have brought from 
Spain a variety of this 
dance, which bears most of 
the characteristics of the far East, and 
but little of the wildness of the gypsy. 
It is a shudder, a shiver, full of the lan- 
guor of Spain, more sensual than the tar- 
antelle, and danced, as in the East, by one 
woman alone. But it has not been en- 
grafted upon the northern dances. While 
English and French dancers have seen it 
and have tried to make for themselves a 
dance of the same character, they have 
not succeeded, for the one reason that 
they are made of different material. They 
move differently to the same _ chords. 
The dance that has been evolved is merely 
eccentric, and in many cases as ugly as 
wonderful. Its performers do more, but 
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are able to convey to the audience noth- 
ing save a sense of their cleverness, 

The conventional ballet of opera has 
none of the characteristics of the Eastern 
dances. It has a formality, an etiquette, 
a coldness, a conventional decorum. 
There may be some éallerzne, like Fanny 
Ellsler, who are passionate dancers, but 
they are the geniuses, the women who 
make themselves great by creating tra- 
ditions instead of following them. Ballet 
dancing was born under the Grande Mon- 
argue, when La Fontaine danced before 
the court. But Taglioni created the bal- 
let as it is dancedtoday. It is not athing 
of much soul, or of much sense, but sim- 
ply a diversion for the eyes. 

Dancing has grown to be, in a great 
measure, a branch of gymnastics, where 
students are taken very young and taught 
certain exact and artificial steps and pos- 
tures. It is only when there comes one 


with fire enough to give meaning to these 
dead forms that a great dancer is born. 
She must know how to execute the pos-. 
tures and the steps, and must excel in this 
mechanical side; and then, too, she must 
speak to soul or sense. 


When one of 
these has come, history has given a page 
to tell the mark she has left on her time. 
She has flown by with her companions, 
but unlike them she has left her shadow 
upon the screen. The first da//erzna, La 
Fontaine, became Marquise de Saint- 
Geniés. Florence, another great dancer 
of the seventeenth century, was the 
mother of the Archbishop of Cambrai, 
whose blood was royal. There aredozens 
upon the list who married famous and 
noble men. Fanny Ellsler married a 
Prussian banker, and her sister Theresa 
became the wife of the brother of the 
King of Prussia. 

The minuet, that most stately and 
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beautiful of dances, is aiso French. It is 
the dance of ceremony, of politeness, of 
chivalry. The greatest and most digni- 
fied have been proud to walk through a 
minuet. That most distinguished gentle- 
man, George Washington, was an accom- 
plished minuet dancer, and so was Benja- 
min Franklin. 

The high spirits and the great bodily 
health of the English have always made 
them dancers, but dancers of the fun lov- 
ing and romping sort. Their country 
dances, from the revel around the may- 
pole to the Sir Roger de Coverley, are gay 
and wholesome and hearty, eminently 
characteristic of the people. 

There has been an effort made of late 
years—the last twenty five—both in Eng- 
land and America, to substitute other 
amusements for social dancing among the 
middle and lower classes. One of our 
famous American writers draws a pathetic 
picture of life in New England villages 
since the great ball rooms of the inns 
have been closed. He says that the young 
people sit around the room against the 
wall and look at photograph albums, and 
that the refreshments consist of apples 
and water; that he as assisted at some 
festivities where the apples were omitted. 

Dancing is natural in a healthy human 
being; it is social and it is wholesome. 
Yet there is more and more an incli- 
nation, as civilization becomes super 
refined, for the upper classes to give 
dancing over to professionals, Year by 
year it grows less popular as an amuse- 
ment, except with very young people. As 
people become more artificial, more dead- 
ened to their natural impulses, more 
hedged in by acquired and hereditary self 
corftrol, their bodies, like their hearts and 
brains, will move less easily to the thrill of 
outside sounds. 
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Acatnst the cliff the waves are softly plashing; 
The rock’s rough face is changing evermore; 

Against the cliff the thunderous seas are crashing; 
The waves foam back—yet ah, the altered shore! 


Charlotte W. Thurston. 





DERRINGFORTH.* 


By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of “‘A Tragedy of Errors,” “On the Field of Honor,” etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUB- 
LISHED. 


PHIL DERRINGFORTH and Marion Kingsley 
have been playmates as children and lovers as 
they grow older. They are equal in youth, 
wealth, and family. After Marion, a beautiful, 
sweet young girl, leaves school, Phil expects 
that she will marry him; but her mother has the 
modern desire that her daughter shall have every- 
thing the world can give, and refuses to permit 
an engagement ; naming the end of a year as the 
earliest moment when the question can be again 
considered. Both look forward to the end of the 
year with impatience. Marion enters into society 
and Phil joins his father in business. 

Marion goes to California, where she meets 
Burton Edwards, a typical young Westerner, who 
falls in love with her. She is just beginning to 
have the fascinating realization that she has the 
a to sway other men beside Phil, and she 

esitates before giving Edwards a final answer. 

Derringforth has found that in going into busi- 
ness he is entering upon a troubled sea. His 
father has heavy obligations, and during a strin- 
gency in the money market he falls into the hands 
of Van Stump, a money lender who masks his 
operations through agents, When the year has 
rolled around, its anniversary finds Derringforth 
in such financial straits that he cannot ask Marion 
to marry him then. He does not appeal to her 
sympathies by telling her of his troubles, but 
hopes to retrieve his fortunes by gambling in 
Wall Street, following the advice of an old school- 
mate named Burrock. Marion is not so ready to 
marry him now as she was a year ago. She has 
had a taste of the world, and her freedom is 
sweet. Her mother begs her to wait another year 
—offers her a year abroad, and she is delighted 
with the idea, even while she cannot bear to dis- 
appoint Derringforth. In the midst of these con- 
tending forces Burton Edwards comes to New 
York, with his live and vivid interests. Derring- 
forth is hoping that his Wall Street ventures may 
put him upon his feet again, so when Marion 
writes asking him to delay his decisive interview 
with her until she is free from visitors, he wel- 
comes the respite. Edwards is called home before 
he can bring out from Marion an answer to his 
suit. Then Marion sends for Derringforth. Her 
message finds him impatient, anxious over a 
“deal,”’ and he puts her off. 

Van eps too, has long admired Marion. 
When she refuses to allow him to monopolize her 
time he goes off determined to humiliate Derring- 
forth an? make Marion suffer. He puts ever 
energy to work to ruin the house. Derringfort 
ag to Marion with a heavy heart. She sees that 

e is concealing something from her, and is cool. 
She tells him of her proposed trip abroad. Le 
has intended to tell her of his troubles, and she is 
ready to hear. But neither can speak, and the 
opportunity passes. Each thinks the other grown 
cold. They part formally, each turning to look 
after the other, but both silent. 

Marion now accepts her mother’s proposition to 
ge abroad. She sails with an Englishman, Richard 


evonshire, her latest acquisition, as a member’ 


of the per Derringforth, who has gone to the 

West, is called home to see his father die, without 

having received her letter of good by. 
Derringforth puts all his brain and muscle into 


an effort to free his firm from obligations. With 
the desperation and recklessness of youth he goes 
into Wall Street, and speedily there grows up 
under his hand a mushroom fortune. He hears of 
Marion as an American belle in London, and there 
creeps into his heart a cynical feeling toward 
women. Marion has cared more for a butterfly 
pleasure than for his love, and he goes deeper 
into business, hoping to forget her. 

Two years later Marion returns, to be met by 
the staring headlines of the latest nine days’ won- 
der. Phil Derringforth, the bold young financier, 
has “gene under.” As the great steamer comes 
in, it ~~ by a ferry boat where Derringforth 
stands, on his way to Virginia. His friend Colonel 
Rayburn is taking him to his Southern home. 

arion, with her appetite for admiration made 
infinitely greater by her conquests abroad, comes 
back to the gayety of the city, with Edwards there 
to meet her. Derringforth meanwhile isin a home 
where the ‘guiding spirit is a most beautiful 
young girl, Dorothy Rayburn. She and her 
cousin, Nellie Bradwin, make the Virginia house 
gay. Stanley Vedder, a young Southerner, is a 
suitor for Dorothy’s hand. In riding a race with 
Dorothy, Derringforth’s saddle girth breaks, and 
he is thrown, fracturing his leg. This fastens 
him in the Rayburn house for weeks with Dorothy 
tonurse him. Their friendship is ripening into 
something warmer, when Vedder, who is jealous 
of Derringforth, brings a letter from New York 
defaming Derringforth’s character. 

Mistaking Dorothy’s unhappiness over this let- 
ter for resentment at his daring to love her, Der- 
ringforth is almost wild with misery. He feels 
obliged to leave this house where he has been so 
happy and so wretched. Dorothy in her own 
toom is going through as deep a shadow; and 
then her sweet woman’s common sense comes in 
to assure, to comfort. She sees Vedder’s motive, 
and her heart rebounds; love begins to disbe- 
lieve, or believing, to pardon. But these two, 
when the meeting comes, fear each other, and it 
is only in their parting that eyes speak to eyes, 
giving promise of what is to come. 

Back in New York again the world goes gaylv 
on. Derringforth’s creditors, prompted by gen- 
erous Colonel Rayburn, and despite the oppo- 
sition of Van Stump, have released him from 
his indebtedness, and allowed him to start anew 
in the world of business. At one of the great 
entertainments of the season, fate brings in a pro- 
cession mounting the carpeted steps—Marion 
Kingsley, with her father and mother; Van 
Stump, Minton Varnum, and Vedder; Colonel 
Rayburn and his daughter. Following in Marion’s 
wake, still held by the chance smile of now and 
then, comes Burton Edwards—only to find her 
monopolized by Richard Devonshire. He turns 
away, and for the first time in years faces Phil 
Derringforth. They stop and touch hands, friends 
from the suffering one woman has given to both. 

Derringforth and Marion recognize each other 
with ashock. The tie between them can never 
be entirely severed. Dorothv sees the color leave 
Marion’s face, and she realizes that here is her 
rival. Down the room she goes, Stanley Vedder 
by her side. Derringforth walks to meet them; 
he greets Dorothy, and putting out his hand to 
Vedder, is deliberately cut. 

Dorothy’s face flushes scarlet that any_ac- 
quaintance of hers should dare try to insult Der- 


* This story began in the March number of MunsEy's MAGAZINE. 
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ringforth. His face is white, but he gives Ved- 
der the silent contempt he deserves, and, taking 
Dorothy, turns disdainfully away, leaving 
Vedder to get what consolation he can out of a 
conference with Derringforth's enemies. 

Marion has seen what was to her a revelation— 
that Phil can find in Dorothy’s eyes and touch, 
consolation for anything, and the sight makes her 
realize that her heart has never given him up. 
Edwards, admiring Dorothy and Derringforth, 
turns to Marion for response, and discovers her 
secret, which is the knell of his own hopes. 
When Derringforth, resigning Dorothy to one of 
the dancing men, comes over to Marion, Edwards 
leaves them together and gives Marion up. She 
seems to have turned back the years just now. 
Derringforth looks into the gentle face of the 
Marion of his first love, and in those minutes she 
has the opportunity to tell him of some of the 
misunderstandings, the cross purposes, which 
have driven them so far apart. But before she 
can speak what she feels, Devonshire comes up 
and the opportunity passes. 


Li. 

PROCESSION of heavily laden mar- 
ket wagons was making its way 
slowly down Fifth Avenue. The 

crunching and grinding of the cold steel 
tires upon the frosty pavement reached 
the delicate ears of a young woman, and 
sent a chill scurrying along her nerves. 
She looked out of the window of her car- 
riage and up into the faces of the stolid 
market men, muffled almost to their eyes. 

‘““What a life!” she thought. ‘‘These 


poor fellows must have been up all night 


to get here at this unearthly hour, I pity 
them. The world can’t seem very bright 
to their eyes. What a lot of hardships 
and disappointments and sorrows there 
are in life!” 

She was in the mood that sees only the 
somber side. A few minutes later she had 
reached home. She went direct to her 
room, followed by her maid. 

‘IT am sorry you remained up for me, 
Mary,” she said, in tones of genuine re- 
gret. ‘‘I shall not need you—it is too bad.” 

The great clock below stairs struck three 
times. Marion hurriedly closed the door 
as if to shut out the dread sound. She 
threw off her wraps and went quickly to 
her writing desk and took out a photo- 
graph. It was one that for three years 
had stood before her every time she sat 
down to write. She held it upso thata 
good light was on it, and after looking at 
it for a minute pressed it to her lips. Her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“What a change!” she murmured. 
There was deep pathos in her tones. 

The photograph was one that she had 
guarded sacredly. It was a perfect like- 
ness of Phil at that time when he and 
Marion were passing the happiest days of 
their lives. She was with him when the 
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picture was taken. It was her presence 
that gave it the expression she prized so 
much—the expression that was photo- 
graphed ‘on her heart never to be effaced. 

She stood for a long time under the gas 
jet, studying the two pictures—the one, 
the photograph in her hand, the other the 
mental impress of Derringforth as she had 
seen him tonight. 

‘* How unlike,” she said to herself softly, 
with trembling lips, *‘ and only four years. 
I cannot realize it. The old light, careless 
nature has gone. How strong and serious 
his face has grown. It isn’t like the old 
Phil. It doesn’t seem possible that such a 
change could come to any one in so short a 
time.” 

If she had known one half of what he 
had suffered ; one half of what he had en- 
dured ; one half the energy, the dash, the 
will force he had put forth in combat with 
bull and bear, she would have seen suffi- 
cient cause for the changes in him. One 
cannot do a man’s work without develop- 
ing the characteristics of aman. Derring- 
forth’s experience had been of the kind 
that brings out the stronger elements of a 
man’s nature. In Wall Street one readily 
shows the qualities tuat are in him. There 
he has the opportunity to display general- 
ship, or bravery, or cowardice. His meas- 
ure is soon taken; the force of his stroke 
is quickly learned. 

Marion set the picture on the table and 
sat down before it. As her eyes rested 
upon it the past came back to her with 
wonderful vividness. The happy days 
that she and Phil had enjoyed together 
from childhood on passed before her in 
quick review. She saw, even as she had 
never realized before, the depth of Phil's 
love for her; the depth of her own love for 
him. It was unmistakable. Ten thousand 
examples furnished incontrovertible proof 
—examples of sacrifice, of consideration, 
of kindness, of tenderness, and patience, 
and devotion. 

‘“‘Oh, why was this ever disturbed?” 
she cried. ‘It was cruel, wicked, to break 
in upon such happiness, to break up such 
happiness. Mama was blind; I was blind, 
or I never should have yielded to her 
wishes. I have had a good deal of pleasure, 
I know. I don't want to blame mama. 
She did the best she knew, but she was 
wrong—oh, how wrong! But all the 
pleasure I have ever had has been buta 
poor return for that better pleasure—that 
truer happiness I should have enjoyed with 
Phil. 


‘“‘ And this is not all. It is only my side. 
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What of Phil? How has it been with him, 
poor fellow? I could read in his face to- 
night something of the disappointment he- 
has suffered—something of the heartache 
he must have borne. He has suffered more 
than I,I am sure. His life has been so 
different—so sad, losing his father and 
mother, and then the frightful misfortune 
coming upon him that swept away all his 
property. 

‘* How brave he has been, and how strong 
and manly he has grown! Yes, it has 
been a thousand times harder for him than it 
has been forme. Ihave been flattered and 
courted and entertained, but with all this 
I have not been really happy. I have not 
escaped without the same pangs of disap- 
pointment that Phil has felt. I know 
what it is to be lonely and restless and 
dissatisfied—know what it is to love and 
feel that the man I love has forgotten me 
forever. The very attention I have had 
has palled on me and only added to the 
weariness of mysoul. 1 could not write to 
Phil; I could do nothing but wait and 
starve. My wholelife, since mama refused 
to allow me to become engaged, has been 
false to my very nature. At times—many 


times—I have felt the intoxication of social 
triumphs, but never for one minute have I 
been as happy as in the old days with 


Phil. I wish I could go back to them again, 
and forget that I ever knew another life. I 
wish I could.” 

Marion repeated the words with a strange, 
pathetic look—a longing that in itself sug- 
gested hopelessness. As her mind flew 
over the past her emotion became deeper 
and deeper. She was upon the verge of 
breaking down. The wintry wind dashed 
madly against the windows. Marion 
shuddere:l half unconsciously at the sound, 
and murmured : 

**Oh, how I wish I could, but it is too 
late—I know it is too late. He loves her 
—Phil loves her. She is very sweet. He 
could not help loving her, and she loves 
him. She is so young and so.proud of him; 
I could see it. Oh, it is socruel, socruel !” 
she cried, giving way at last. 

Her head bent forward upon the table, 
close to the photograph of him she loved, 
and there, in the silence of the night, and 
with that heartache to which none other 
can compare, she sobbed the bitter sobs of 
despair. 

LII. 


Ar this same hour, when ghosts are 
wont to stalk stealthily through the cham- 
bers of the living, another girl, younger 
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than Marion and almost as fair, was walk- 
ing the floor, in the agony of her soul. It 
was Dorothy. She had seen enough to- 
night to awaken all the passion of her 
nature ; all the jealousy of love. 

The emotion shown alike by Derring- 
forth and Marion, when they met and 
took each other’s hand, kindled into flame 
all the fire of Dorothy’s Southern blood. 
She saw the expression of their faces—saw 
that each was moved to such a degree that 
speech for the moment was impossible. 
She knew by unerring intuition what this 
meant. 

Then it was that she learned more fully 
than ever the power of love in its intensity. 
Her heart rose up in rebellion, and with 
brain awhirl—stirred almost to delirium— 
she begged her partner to take her to her 
mother. Her face was like death. All 
the color, all the hope and life and light, 
had vanished from it. 

If guided by the hand of his Satanic 
majesty, Devonshire could not have swept 
down upon Derringforth and Marion at a 
more critical moment. The light was 
breaking upon their vision. They were 
just beginning to see through the mist that 
had for many weary months obscured the 
true impulses of each other's heart. The 
mutual misunderstanding that had turned 
the sunshine of their lives into darkness 
was about to be cleared away. 

But not yet. Fate willed otherwise, and 
Devonshire, obedient to the touch of this 
imperious hand from the realm of shadow, 
came suddenly upon them; chilling as by 
a blast from the frozen North the budding 
hopes of reconciliation. Marion’s whole 
soul rebelled at this interruption, and cried 
out in bitter protest. It required all the 
sweetness of her nature, all the tact of a 
clever girl, to disguise her feelings and 
welcome Devonshire as his positicn and 
friendly relations with her demanded. She 
smiled pleasantly and with throbbing 
heart presented him to Derringforth. 

It was the first time these two men had 
ever met. The eyes of each flashed a 
quick look at the other, and an icy atmos- 
phere swept suddenly over the trio. Der- 
ringforth! Devonshire! In the other’s 
name each recognized one who had stood 
between him and Marion—between him 
and that rounder, fuller happiness that 
could be had only by winning her to be his 
wife. 

It was an awkward moment for all three. 
Neither Derringforth nor Devonshire could 
wholly disguise his feelings. Both were 
too well bred to be rude; both struggled 
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to avoid the cold tones that made their 
utterances cut like the breath of winter. 

Marion spoke softly, and, looking up 
into Devonshire’s face with a smile de- 
signed to soothe the harshness of his im- 
pulse, said: ‘‘ Mr. Derringforth and I are 
very old friends—you have heard me speak 
of him, Iam sure. We were children to- 
gether.” 

Mr. Derringforth! Phil shuddered. How 
formal—how cold and distant these words 
from Marion's lips,which had never before, 
in his presence, called him anything but 
Phil. And the light of her eyes, and the 
soft, almost delighted tones of her voice— 
at what discord with his own bitter feel- 
ings! 

There stood the man before him who 
had perhaps done more than any other to 
turn the bright sunshine of his youth into 
shadow. ‘lo take his hand as Derringforth 
had taken it was a miserable mockery. He 
almost loathed himself. And yet Marion 


could welcome Devonshire with a gracious 
smile—this man who had helped to rob 
him of what had been the dearest treasure 
of life. 

‘‘I may see you again before the even- 
ing is over,” he said to Marion, rising 
abruptly. His words were spoken hastily 


and without thought. Then, turning to 
Devonshire, he added, ‘‘ Will you be in 
New York for some time? I am sure you 
will find it very gay here at present.” 

In these words to Devonshire he avoided 
the sin of hypocrisy that he so much de- 
tested. He was gone almost before either 
Marion or Devonshire had time to reply. 

It was a struggle for Marion to keep 
back the tears. Devonshire saw the color 
vanish from her face, and now he knew 
the cause of the sudden shock that had 
almost overcome her earlier in the even- 
ing. His own heart was like lead. The 
mystery was solved. At last it was clear 
why he could never get closer to her than 
the lines of friendship. He had known all 
along that Burton Edwards was not the 
man that stood between them. He had 
no fear of him. 

Marion’s eyes followed Derringforth 
until he had almost reached Dorothy, and 
then with a visible shudder she turned 
suddenly away. 

‘‘T may see you again before the even- 
ing is over.” She repeated the words to 
herself. They cut like a keen blade. 
There was something, too, in Derring- 
forth’s manner as he uttered them that 
froze her very soul. 

‘* He does not understand me,” she cried 
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mentally. ‘‘He will not understand me. 
Oh, it is so cruel, so cruel!” 


LIII. 


DERRINGFORTH had barely reached Dor- 
othy when the house was throw” into con- 
fusion. A fire had broken out :rom some 
combustible material in the <ellar, and 
smoke was beginning to pour into the ball 
room from the furnace flues. In another- 
minute all was excitement. The dance 
was broken up, and the women made a 
stampede for their dressing room, while 
the men turned to to fight the growing 
flames. 

Derringforth was foremost among the 
number, and went at the work with that 
same dash that had always characterized 
his movements. 

The fight was of short uration. The 
fire was soon under control, but not soon 
enough to save Derringforth from a 
drenching. He was wet to the skin with 
the icy water of winter. 

When he came up from the scene of the 
diminutive conflagration, Marion and Dor- 
othy, with most of the other guests, had 
gone. He had to wait a few minutes for 
his carriage. ‘The cold wind swept through 
the awning and stiffened his wet clothes 
into ice. His rooms were cold when he 
reached them. and for the first time in his 
life he learned the sensation of a genuine 
chill. 

Meanwhile Dorothy had reached home, 
and, like Marion, was in the depths of 
misery. She had given way to despair. 
It seemed to her that there was no spark 
of hope in life for her. 

‘‘Oh, why did I ever meet him?” she 
cried in bitter anguish. ‘‘ He loves her, 
and he has won my heart, my very life. It 
is so cruel !"’ she sobbed, ‘‘so cruel! He 
might have told me—might have warned 
me against this fate—this worse than 
death. She is so beautiful, so attractive ! 
He never could care for me as he does for 
her—never could love me so long as she 
lives. But I thought he did love me. 
Could I have been so blind? Did he de- 
ceive himself and think for a time that he 
did love me? If not—if his words, his 
looks, his devotion—if the pressure of his 
lips upon my hand was ‘not love, then oh, 
how blind I was! I cannot believe him so 
heartless—so wicked. He has always 
seemed so sincere, so noble. I have 
trusted him and loved .him with all my 
heart. He must be true. I won’t believe 
him so vile. It cannot be; it shall not be.” 

Hope began to revive. The gloom was 
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less dense. She recalled everything that 
would tend to show he loved her. The 
evidcuce multiplied and the case bright- 
ened. The color again gave life to her 
face, and with throbbing heart she felt 
once more confident of Derringforth’s loy- 
alty and love. 

Then suddenly the picture of his meet- 
ing with Marion flashed before her eyes, 
and again she found herself groping in 
darkness. This time she went even to a 
lower depth of hopelessness than before, 
and saw in Derringforth the exemplifica- 
tion of depravity so black, so cunning, so 
horrible, that she hid her face in her hands 
in very fear. 

She got up and began walking the floor. 
Her nerves were at highest tension. Pres- 
ently she stopped before the mirror, and 
after a moment murmured, ‘* He can never 
care for me. Her eyes would win any 
man, and then she is so tall and graceful. 
Look et my baby face, and then see the 
character in hers. If only I were as clever, 
I wouldn't mind so much ; then perhaps it 
would be different. She has every advan- 
tage. ‘There is no hope for me. I can’t 
blame him, though I ought to, for he has 
ruined my. life. ‘There will never be any 
more happiness for me, but she will be so 
happy!” 

3y this time the chills that had almost 
congealed Derringforth had given place to 
a burning fever. He tossed restlessly 
about on his pillow, and with a frightful 
headache thought with an intensity that 
was almost consuming. One look at 
Dorothy when he returned to her from 
Marion was enough to convince him of her 
love. He needed no further evidence. 
The pained expression of her sweet young 
face appealed to him with exceptional 
force. He felt an impulse to take her in 
his arms and assure her of his love. But 
the place did not permit of such demon- 
stration ; neither did their relations war- 
rant it. For the moment Marion was 
forgotten. Dorothy had touched his sym- 
pathy, even as Marion had touched it a 
little while before. Then came the alarm 
of fire, the confusion, and the effort to ex- 
tinguish the flames. 

Now he was alone; and freed from the 
personal influence of either the one or the 
other he began to reason logically—began 
to realize the delicacy of his position. 
That both Dorothy and Marion loved him 
there could be no doubt. That he loved 
both was equally certain. He could not shut 
eyes to thisfact. For the one his love was 
fresher ; for the other deeper. 


Was he glad that Dorothy loved him? 
Yes and no. Had he not met Marion again, 
there would have been but one answer. 
Dorothy had come into his life when he 
was starving. His soul was filled with 
cynicism and gloom. One touch of her 
hand, and these vanished, and life was 
bright again. No man of human instincts 
could have helped loving her. She was as 
sweet and refreshing as the sunshine. 
Youth and refinement and beauty such as 
hers would have conquered a stoic. 

Derringforth was intensely human. 
He would not have been good for anything 
were he not. He was a man. Dorothy 
admired him, and love went out from heart 
to heart. She gave him all without re- 
serve. He gave her all that was his to 
give. Hecould donomore. Time could 
never efface the impress of Marion on his 
heart. It had grown with his growth, and 
was a part of life itself—not the fickle 
Marion of his fancy, but the real Marion as 
he had known her—as she was in fact. 

Ten thousand loves combined could 
never equal this one—this first one that 
God willed and guided. Life is not long 
enough by a million years to blot out such 
alove. There are not many of them—not 
many that begin with life itself and de- 
velop to such perfection as this one be- 
tween Marion and Phil had reached when 
misguided ambition stepped in to thwart 
the will of Heaven. 

One look into Marion’s eyes, the pressure 
of her hand within his own, and all the 
miserable caricatures of her—the creations 
of his fancy—were swept away forever, 
and he blushed with shame for the injustice 
he had done her. The Marion of his youth 
—the same sweet, beautiful girl—was be- 
fore him, and the old love that had been 
beaten back by his strong will sprang from 
the deep recesses of his heart and thrilled 
him with a delight that was worth the 
living of a life to know. 

This, then, was the complication Der- 
ringforth had to face. He was not guilty 
of wrong. He had supposed that Marion 
had abandoned the thought of him for- 
ever. If he had known or suspected the 
constancy of her love for him, or even 
dreamed of it, nothing on earth could have 
induced him to encourage Dorothy’s love. 
This was his secret thought after meeting 
Marion, and nothing can better portray the 
real sentiment of his soul. 

But that which had been done could not 
be undone. Regrets were idle. The past, 
with all its mistakes, was as fixed as the 
everlasting hills. The future, with its bear- 
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ings on the past, was the problem he must 
solve. 

While these thoughts were surging 
through his feverish brain, Marion was 
bowed before his likeness in deep and 
somber reverie. At length the cold gray 
light of the wintry morning, sifting in 
through the soft curtain, aroused her. 
What torture she had suffered! How keen 
the pangs of adying hope! With a soul 
like death, with benumbed limbs and hag- 
gard features, she struggled to her feet and 
started to move away. Then she stopped 


and turned back to the table, and with 
trembling hands took up Phil’s photograph 
and pressed it once more to her lips. There 
was something in the way she did this— 
something so sad, so utterly sorrowful in 
her expression, that it was as a last fare- 
well to one whose life was to her more than 
her own. 

She held the picture a little way off and 
gazed longingly at it. She pressed it to 
her lips, and with a pathetic cry that rent 
her soul reeled and fell heavily upon the 
floor, 


(Zo be continued.) 





HELD BY A ‘HAIR. 
By Emil Franz. 


HE court had dissolved for the sum- 
mer, and its component parts had 
flown asunder like star dust after 

the bursting of a world, each the nucleus 
of asmall new constellation. It had been 
the most brilliant season in years, the first 
of the new Empire of Germany. Grief for 
the individual dead, lost on the battlefields 
of Gravelotte and Sedan, was hidden in 
the hearts of the mourners, covered by the 
national glory of victory. The ranks in 
the army were being rapidly filled by men 
who answered to the same titles and num- 
bers as those who were gone, and United 
Germany was valiant and courageous. 

Von Konig was one who had gone into 
the war a simple young officer, gay and 
light hearted, and by deaths in his family 
and his regiment had come out prince of 
one of the small German states, and a 
high officer in the army and at court. But 
back from the war with France, Von Konig 
brought a prize which in his heart he 
valued more than titles and honors—a 
captive, not to German guns but to the 
arrows of a more subtle warrior. 

One night, in a skirmish on French ter- 
ritory, a midnight sally, which was in- 
tended only to frighten a small detachment 
of Frenchmen who were suspected of 
creeping too near the German lines, Von 
Konig, the brave to rashness, had dashed 
through the park of a chateau, and had 
fallen, not by the wound of a bullet or cut 
of saber, but by the stumble of his horse. 
He had come to the ground with a broken 
ankle, and had heard the dying away of 


the hoof beats of his comrades horses, 
knowing they would not miss him until 
they came into the open. A window had 
been thrown wide at the noise, and the 
face of a girl pushed out into the moon- 
light. It was net the type of face which 
hides at the sight of combat, but vivid, 
full of life, eager. 

Within a few minutes the young officer, 
who fought to regain possession of his 
horse until he fainted with pain, had been 
taken into the great house, practically a 
prisoner. He found his keeper to be a 
young girl, alone in a house full of ser- 
vants, her father and brothers away in the 
army of France, that army which was even 
then crying, ‘‘ On to Berlin!” 

But in his handsome face and dashing 
manner Von Konig had allies who took him 
back to his regiment, with the tables 
turned, and the captive heart of Mademoi- 
selle de Gramont in his possession. 

It had been a campaign worthy of a dip- 
lomat anda soldier, to bring a noble young 
Frenchwoman to the court of a victorious 
enemy. It had been brief and brilliant, 
and there was but one mistake. Von 
Konig could not understand that in heart 
his wife was still passionately French. 
Now, at their castle in the Thuringian 
mountains, he could not keep the note of 
triumph from his voice. 

How much a woman grows when her 
heart is entirely another’s! The princess— 
a princess in the court of the conqueror— 
had answered never a word, as defeat 
had followed defeat and humiliations 
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had come upon her beloved France, and 
her heart had been heavy and sore. 
Here in her mountain home, she had hoped 
to rest. But here had been gathered her 
husband's friends, many of them men who 
had learned their manners and lost their 
delicacy on battle fields, and who found in 
a Frenchwoman, even in their hostess, a 
target for their jeers at the fallen pride of 
France. 

They sat on the great terrace tonight 
and laughed. 

‘*Let France make toys,” one soldier 
said, ‘‘ and pay her debts.” 

The princess spoke: ‘‘ And she‘can do it. 
France, even in her humiliation, can make 
even a toy which can teach a lesson to the 
greatest German. Like the oyster, she 


can create a pearl about an irritation ; can 
make a motif of a trifle.” 


A STRING OF PEARLS. 


The prince looked amused and sarcastic 
at his wife’s intensity. Heleaned over and 
drew from her head asingle hair, and held 
it out to her mockingly. 

‘Give this to France,” he said, ‘* and 
bring me what lesson she creates about it.” 

With a look whose pain he could not 
understand, the princess took it from his 
outstretched thumb and finger. 

‘I go to Paris tomorrow,” she said. 

A month later, a package addressed in 
his wife’s hand was handed to the prince. 
It opened to show a casket, containing an 
enameled jewel. On the globe stood the 
black eagle of Germany, holding in its 
beak a single hair. From one end hung 
the arms of Alsace-Lorraine; from the other 
the arms of de Gramont. Underneath was 
engraved, ‘‘ The captives—held by a single 
hair.” 





A STRING OF PEARLS. 


ANOTHER gift! 


I’m quite distrait ; 


The third this week from one who signs 
His notes in such mysterious way— 

Beneath a few poetic lines, 
‘** Sincere admirer ”—I'm afraid 

He’s weak of heart. My poor head whirls— 
What sentimental thoughts a maid 

Weaves round a string of shining pearls! 


It may be but a trick of Jack's, 
He is so full of jealous fears; 
The proper faith in me he lacks, 
And oft that leads me into tears. 
I’m sure I heard a bell just now— 
It’s Jack; his words I here repeat— 
**T’ll call at eight to see just how 
That string of pearls becomes thee, sweet!” 


Douglas Hemingway. 





tHE FIRST FAMILIES.” 


By Richard Mace. 


XXII. 


iy is a curious fact, and one which the 
philosophers and Christian Scientists 
of today might put into their affirm- 
ative list of phenomena—proving that mat- 
ter is entirely governed by minds—that 
when a man’s inclination impels him, cir- 
cumstances always immediately fall into 
place and open a path toward his goal. 
There seems to be no other road to follow. 

Reg came home and ate his dinner in a 
reproachful silence which his father vainly 
tried to break by a discussion of the reason 
why Virginia girls married so few titled 
men in comparison to New York girls. 

‘It seems as though they naturally would 
do so,” speculated the general, ‘ being, 
in so many cases, so nearly allied to noble 
old English houses. But it is true that in 
the North there are fewer chivalrous gentle- 
men for the young ladies to select from.” 

The little question of the average Vir- 
ginia girl lacking one of the chief requisites 
to eligibility for a foreign marriage was 
entirely overlooked by the general. 

Even this interesting subject brought 
out no responses—and the dessert of home 
made ice cream was eaten in a silence that 
corresponded with its own chill. After 
dinner Reg went out into the stables to 
smoke, and it was there that his eye lighted 
upon a bridle which he had borrowed from 
Baylor several days before, and had prom- 
ised to return the next day. 

It seemed imperative that that bridle 
should be returned to its owner; and then, 
he wondered if Mary was angry with him. 
If she was—if she thought him an imperti- 
nent young scoundrel—he felt that he 
ought to go over and tell her that he was 
not; that he had not meant to say that he 
loved her. His cheek burned at the 
thought of her supposing that he meant to 
offer her the least disrespegt. And she 
had laughed at him and sent him home! 
He would go over and tell her that it was 
not necessary to be angry with him, not 


necessary for him to stay away, that he 
was in no danger whatever. That bridle 
must gohome! He slung it over his arm, 
and went back across the fields in the late 
summer dusk. 

The house was all dark below as he ap- 
proached it, except for a dim glow from the 
old lantern of painted glass which hung 
from the hall ceiling. He went confidently 
down the drive, expecting to find Baylor 
and his wife sitting there, his cigar aglow 
and her white gown showing in the rays 
from the lamp. But instead, as he drew 
near, he heard rapid—almost excited—talk. 
He hesitated and half turned back. It 
couldn't be that Baylor and kis wife were 
quarreling in their own front door! 

There was a cry—Mary’s voice in fright. 
Reg thought of the man he had seen that 
afternoon, and with hardly more than half 
a dozen steps he was upon the veranda 
and in the hall. Upon the old settee, 
where Miss Baylor had sat in judgment 
this afternoon, there half reclined a man. 
In aninstant Reg recognized the shabby 
figure as the wreck he had seen that day. 
Mary was holding his head. Down the 
front of her white gown ran a slender 
stream of blood. She held a handkerchief 
to the man’s mouth. She drew her breath 
when she saw Reg. 

‘‘ Oh, come!” she cried, hardly knowing 
what she said. ‘‘ Lift him—bring him in. 
He must not die here.” 

Almost mechanically Reg. followed her 
directions, lifting the emaciated figure in 
his strong young arms, and carrying it to 
the bed Mary had hastily prepared in one 
of the guest chambers on the ground floor. 

“Bring him here. Oh, lay him down 
easily,” Mary said. ‘‘ Poor boy!” ‘There 
was a sob—fear, sorrow, pity—all in her 
voice, 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Baylor ?” Reg asked. 

‘He is away.” ‘There was a straining 
cough, and the man half rose on his elbow. 
“‘Go! Go for the doctor, please, quick!” 

Reg started, and then she looked up 


* This story began in the July number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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again. ‘‘See Dr. Ellery alone. Speak to 
no one else,” she said in an odd tone, look- 
ing at him as though she had recognized 
him in that instant for the first time. 


XXII. 


Mrs. Etery had not finished fastening 
her windows against the prophesied rain, 
when there was a slapping of her knocker. 
She leaned out of an upper window, whose 
shutter she was pulling in. She recognized 
one of the Baylor servants, 

“’S that you, Mis’ Ellery?” he asked. 
‘*Th’ doctor said as how I was to fetch 
you over to our house jus’ as quick ’s ever 
you could git thar. I'll wait down here, 
until you comes out.” 

‘«T'll be there directly ;” and she put in 
her well ordered and unexcited head. 

In five minutes she was walking down 
the road. She did not stop to question the 
man. She knew that she would learn noth- 
ing there. If he had had anything to tell 
it would have been poured out in a stream 
the instant she met him. He was silent 
with the dignity of ignorance. 

There was a flutter in Mrs. Ellery’s 
bosom, although there was no apparent 
evidence of it as she plodded along the 
dark country road. There had been no 
real excitements in her calm life for 
many years; those which had come had 
been mostly echoes. Ellenbro's scandals 
had been few, and the perpetrators had 
usually been considerate enough to take 
themselves away from the easily shocked 
vision of their contemporaries, and let the 
tales of their wrong doing come back un- 
assisted by personal corroboration, to be 
supported fora while by malicious tongues, 
and then to be put away in the minds de- 
voted to the storing up of such lumber. 

Mrs, Ellery’s was not one of these. As 
she went upon this errand to she knew not 
what, she did not allow herself to think of 
it at all. Her heart was untainted by con- 
templation of evil, or by a worldly cynic- 
ism. All human minds grow to classify 
according to habitual thought. A special- 
ist in any disease honestly believes most 
ills to come from the root he has studied. 
A mind once given over to the delighted 
study of other people’s wickedness is apt to 
trace every symptom of social disorder to 
one cause, 

It was with real unhappiness that Mrs. 
Ellery remembered, as she went along, 
that Ellenbro’ had the usual allotment of 
these amateur analyzers of the human 
heart, and that their knives were already 


sharpened for Mary Baylor’s vivisection, 
‘*Poor girl!” she said to herself. ‘‘ Poor 
girl!” 

The wide front door was standing open, 
with the settee against it, but there was no- 
body in sight. The negro man had left 
her at the gate and gone on to his own 
little house in the rear. He knew his wife 
must have heen in the house by this time, 
and this was the quickest way to learn the 
news of the trouble. 

Mrs. Ellery went on in alone, timidly. 
There was a band of dim light which came 
through a doorway down the hall, and it 
was here that she stopped. The bed was 
opposite the door, and shaded from the 
light, but she could see a face surrounded 
by black hair lving against the piled up 
pillows, and hear a short, quick breath 
coming and going. 

** Perhaps,” she said to herself, ‘‘ it is her 
brother.” And then she remembered that 
Eliza Baylor had given her the letter to 
read, which had announced Richard Bay- 
lor’s marriage, and he had said explicitly 
that his wife had no family whatever. But, 
here she was, sitting on the side of the bed, 
holding this man’s hand; an expression of 
anguish upon her face. 

The doctor stood by the old fashioned 
mahogany set of drawers, mixing some 
medicine in a glass. His sister in law 
walked over to him, and stood silent, 
watching the white powder dissolve under 
the spoon. 

‘‘T am giving him an opiate,” he said 
composedly, as though everything had 
been explained. ‘‘He has just had a 
severe hemorrhage—and must sleep.” And 
then he went on with directions here and 
there, which Mrs. Ellery began to follow 
out, trying to pay no attention to that 
miserable figure which sat there by the bed. 

After he had administered his medicine, 
lifting the man’s head deftly and tenderly, 
Dr. Ellery took his broad, old fashioned 
straw hat from the chair where he had laid 
it, and started out. Mrs. Ellery followed 
him. 

‘* Where is Richard Baylor?” she asked. 
‘* He doesn’t seem to be here.” 

‘* Where is he ?” 

‘‘T didn't ask. It might be embarrass- 
‘Charles Ellery,” his sister in law said, 
with heat jn her placid voice, “I am 
ashamed of you ;’”’ and she went back with- 
out ‘asking him what she felt she must 
know—who the sick man was. She went 
up to Mary, and put her arms across the 
young woman’s shoulders. 
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«Come away now, my dear. He is 
‘sleeping. The medicine is taking effect. 
I will take care of him. You must lie 
down.” 

Mary let herself be led out into the hall. 
There she sat down in one of the old leather 
‘chairs and began to weep, her shoulders 
convulsed with sobs, her head on the chair 
back. 

Mrs. Ellery patted and stroked her hair. 
««There, there,” she said. And then 
tenderly, ‘‘ Where is your husband, my 
dear ?” 

‘‘I don’t know.” She puts her handker- 
chief to her mouth and chokes back her 
tears. ‘‘I am glad he is not here; but I 
wish he would come home. He wrote me 
a note saying he had gone to the moun- 
tains for three or four days—with some 
people I don’t know.” 

‘« We must find out and send for him.” 

** No! On, #0/” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Ellery said; and then, still 
stroking her hair, ‘‘ Who is the young man 
in the other room? He is very, very ill.” 

* Yes, I know, I know! It is all my 
fault. He told me that he was ill, and I 
did not ask him to come in. I let him die!” 
And her sobs began again, but there was 
no word as to who the stranger might be. 

‘‘He had no money,” she went on. 
“*T never thought of his having no money. 
He has been sleeping out of doors. I did 
not ask him to come here. How can I 
‘ever forgive myself?” 

“You did not know.” It was always 
Mrs. Ellery’s way to comfort, whatever 
her thoughts might be. And her heart 
was heavy with fear. There was some 
‘secret, some unhappy story, which made 
this young woman fear even the husband 
‘she adored. ‘‘ At any rate,” thought Mrs. 
Ellery, ‘‘ Iam going to stay until Richard 
‘Baylor returns. I can do that much.” 

Suddenly Mary started up in a panic. 
“Dr. Ellery will tell no one that he is 
here?” 

FNO:"” 

‘‘He must not. I should have told 
him.” 

Mrs. Ellery went back into the bed room, 
her usually placid brows knitted. The 
sick man was stupid under the influence of 
‘the drug, as he lay there, his black hair 
dank, and his lips parted. She looked at 
him. Dissipation, illness, misery, were 
written in every line. What could this 
‘man be to Mary Baylor? After all, was it 
not wiser to let this strange woman, with 
her unknown ideas, goherown way? Why 
‘should any one come to champion her, 
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when she must have in the background of 
her life stories they could never know? 
And then her youth, her prettiness, all 
came in to conquer. Mrs, Ellery turned 
the lamp wick lower, and settled into an 
easy chair with a sigh. 


XXIII. 


Rec did not find Edyth that night. His 
new resolutions were so warm, and he had 
expressed his determination to his father 
so forcibly, that he felt as though his 
effervescence of virtue would not keep. 
He must get it over with atonce. He even 
hesitated at Edyth’s door as he went by, 
and almost made up his mind to knock, 
and call her out, to tell her that he had 
been a fool. 

But the next morning he was glad that 
he had not done so. He had been think- 
ing entirely of his own attitude toward 
himself, not of Edyth. He would have 
been putting himself into a sort of school 
of penitence for the rest of his days. What 
he could do was to yo to her and tell her 
that he loved her more than any other wo- 
man in the world, and ask her to marry 
him at once. Morning found him still in 
the mind to do that. 

Itis a common custom in the South, 
since the war, for servants to go home to 
their own families at night. Very often 
they live in a little house behind the ‘‘ big 
house,” but oftener, ina town like Ellen 
bro’, they have aquarter of the town to 
themselves. The houses, small and roughly 
made, are whitewasied, and sometimes 
very clean inside, with treasures, presents 
which have been given from time to time 
by ‘‘ white folks,” on mantel and bureau, 
Zinnias and morning glories bloom in the 
front yards, and except that the dancing 
of other days is almost unknown, the social 
life is much as it used to be in the ‘‘ quar- 
ters ” of a big plantation. The people all 
gather in the evenings and tell each other 
the news of the day. 

Cynthia, who had never grown to like 
Mrs. Baylor, lived on the place, but she 
was aconstant visitor to her friends and 
relations in the town, and she retailed all 
the scraps of gossip she could gather 1n the 
Baylor household. She was a mulatto 
woman of more than ordinary intelligence 
and maliciousness, the result of the vicious 
mixture of blood. 

She had been visiting her friends this 
evening when Mary's strange visitor had 
come, but while she had gone too early 
for that knowledge to be part of her budget 
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she told of the long afternoon which Mary 
had spent with Reg, and of Mr. Baylor 
coming in to find his wife out, and then 
hastily departing. 

‘«T’ve been wonderin’ all ‘long jus’ when 
he was goin’ to leave her,” Cynthia said 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Anybody on this earth 
could see th’ wasn’ no quality "bout her 
kind.” 

The next morning, as Mrs. Courtney’s 
old black cook was making her way toward 
her kitchen, she passed the Baylors’ gate- 
way. Standing there in the fog of the 
early morning was Cynthia. 

‘*Stop a minute, Aunt Sally,” she said. 
‘*T want you to tell me if it’s too early to 
gather mango melons.” 

Aunt Sally stopped and delivered her ex- 
pert opinion upon this profound subject, and 
then Cynthia let out the story, which was 
more than she could keep. 

‘* We've got company,” she said with an 
evil smile. 

‘* What you talkin’ bout makin’ mangoes 
fuh, when they’s company?” Aunt Sally 
grumbled. ‘‘ Mangoes ain’ gwine to take 
no half ’n’ half ‘tention. When you make 
mangoes, you make ’em.” 

‘“‘T don’ know how long he’s goin’ to 
stay. I don’ know how long Mass Dick’s 
goin’ to be gone. You better let on to 
your young Mr. Reg that his nose is out 
o’ joint.” 

‘* What you talkin’ ’bout, gal ?” 

‘*Nothin’ 't all! We've jes’ got com- 
pany. A gentleman's stayin’ with us jes’ 
now. Come late las’ night. I ain’ seen 
him yet. He ’pears to be feelin’ porely.” 

An hour later, when Mrs. Courtney went 
into her kitchen to see that breakfast was 
going forward properly, she was told the 
story of Richard Baylor's departure, and 
that his wife was entertaining a gentleman 
in his absence. As she poured out the 
coffee at breakfast, she told it again. 

Reg ate his bacon and eggs stolidly, 
paying no attention. He unconsciously 
waited, and his heart beats were a little 
slower, to see if Edyth would make her 
additions to the tale, but he looked up and 
saw her gazing into her plate, her cheeks 
scarlet. Evidently she had not told his 
mother what she knew, and any further 
mention of the story was painful to her. 
Sometimes in this world it happens that 
people’s impulses fit into their proper cir- 
cumstances, and then, once in a lifetime, 
it comes about that two people are penitent 
at exactly the same moment, and are 
moved to say so. 

After breakfast was over Reg hung about 
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for an instant. Edyth took the flowers 
from the table and carried them into the 
sitting room, and he followed her. She 
had not looked at him at all. This last 
humiliation to Mrs. Baylor, this crowning 
proof of what she herself had said yester- 
day, had not made Edyth exult. She 
really and truly cared for Reg. She cared 
more that she should please him and that 
she should have him for her own, than for 
anything else. Now that it looked as 
though he must see what sort of woman 
Mrs. Baylor was, there was an end to all 
resentment. She only felt sorry and dis- 
gusted that any of them had been mixed 
up with such a creature. 

She trifled with the heavy roses and the 
sweet mignonette which her own hands 
had grown. And when Reg came and 
stood beside her, she trembled a little and 
nerved herself for her apology; but he 
spoke first. 

‘*T want to beg your pardon, Edyth,” he 
said, and some way the voice was one that 
the old light hearted Reg had never 
learned, ‘‘ for what I said to you yesterday. 
It was unworthy of me. It would bea pity, 
indeed, if there was anything in the world 
that you could not say to me—the man you 
are to marry.” 

He put his hand out to touch hers. She 
turned and looked at him. There is in 
her face such honest love, such tenderness, 
such womanliness, that she is pretty—and 
itis sure, and pure, and all forhim! He 
puts his arms about her, and for the first 
time in all his life kisses her as a lover. 

‘‘T was wrong, too,” she whispers in a 
minute. ‘‘I meant to tell you I was.” 
Hers is the woman’s heart—the sort which 
makes it possible for men to have wives. 

Neither of them ever knew that much 
that was sweet in their lives had come 
through Mary Baylor—that there had been 
springs of feelings opened by the touch of 
her fingers, which would flow for each 
other through after years. 


XXIV. 


Tuat evening all Ellenbro’ was ringing 
with the story that Richard Baylor had 
gone away, and that there was a man who 
was very ill, staying at his house, and that 
Mrs. Ellery wes there also. The last fact 
was a later addition which was carefully 
tacked on to the original tale by Dr. 
Charles Ellery. ‘‘ An old friend of the 
Baylors, who had come in unexpectedly, 
very ill,” he said. ‘‘ Mr. Baylor was away 
from home for a day or two, and Mrs. 








Ellery, who was very fond of Mrs. Baylor, 
had gone up to stay with her.” 

Somehow it seemed to change the look 
of everything that Mrs. Ellery was there, 
and very fond of Mrs. Baylor. ‘‘But for 
the Lord's sake,’ said Dr. Charles to his 
sister in law, ‘‘ find out who this man is. 
I am afraid he is going to die on our hands 
before Dick Baylor gets back. I suppose, 
though "—there was a whimsical streak in 
Dr. Ellery—‘‘ that the earth would cover 
him from Dick Baylor. He would be too 
indolent even to ask a question. I have 
found out that he went off with John Vance 
and. some men from Baltimore to Rock- 
away County, to fish. I sent Elisha after 
him.” 

All this evening Mary has walked the 
floor, feverishly, miserably. She looks out 
at the trees about the house—the trees that 
were there before she was born and will 
be there after she is dead—and she hates 
them. She thinks of the smell of the roses 
on the Twenty Third Street stands in New 
York, and she draws in her breath with a 
longing. Ifshe were only back there in 
the gay crowd, away from all this trouble. 
She had never been nervous and unhappy 
there. When Dick was gone, she could 
picture him. He went out into a land 
which was familiar to her, with people 
whom she knew. 

Here, it was all so different. She was 
strange and alone, and she dreaded, for the 
first time since she had known him, to see 
Dick come back. Her heart was sick and 
frozen ; she had lost her happy self con- 
fidence. 

She moves restlessly and anxiously about 
her own room. Dolly has gone to sleep 
long ago, in the little room next to her 
mother’s, which has been fitted up for her. 
There is hush and stillness and the shadow 
of death over the house—and disgrace, 
Mary thinks bitterly. What can she ever 
say to Dick ?—and_after all it is no fault of 
hers. She is in no way to blame ; but—she 
shakes herself. It seems to her that she 
is being made to suffer for all sorts of 
things which are not her fault. She sees 
life as she has never seen it before, as 
something unlovely. 

In a heart like Mary’s all times of revolu- 
tion are short and sharp. Yesterday—it 
seems so many yesterdays ago—she was 
happy. She despises herself, and every- 
thing else. Her husband no longer loves 
her—and this old shadow from away back 
in her girlhood has come up again to 
darken her life. She paces the floor, going 
up and down, up and down the long, bare 
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bed room where so many Baylors have 
lived their lives, where children have been 
born and men have died. It all means 
nothing to Mary. She has not the back- 
ground which traditions like these bring 
in an old family. Happy go lucky Mary, 
who lives for the day alone, whose blood 
is of quicksilver, going up and down, has 
none of the pride, the feeling which comes 
with ancestors and ancestral walls, be 
they ever so humble. 

Little Dolly stirs in her sleep and 
wakens, sitting up. In one of Mary’s rapid 
movements by the door she sees her, a 
little dimpled, sleepy eyed, rosy baby, sit- 
ting up in her little bed, looking about at 
the room which she hardly knew by night. 
Mary went to her, and kneeling by the 
little bed drew the curly, tousled little 
head against her bosom. ‘‘ Oh, my baby! 
My baby !” she said. 

From down stairs there comes a hollow 
cough. Mrs. Ellery has gone home for an 
hour, and Dr. Ellery is sitting with his 
patient, looking and wondering at the worn 
and cynical face. The door opens softly 
and Mary comes in, her face almost as pale 
as the white gown which trails on the floor 
after her. She looks years older in this 
day and night. There are black rings 
about her sweet eyes, and the short hair, 
which usually curls so prettily and coquet- 
tishly about her forehead, is pushed back. 
In her arms she carries little Dolly, who 
looks about her amused and interested at 
the novelty of being taken out of bed at 
this hour and brought down stairs. 

Mary walks straight up to the bed where 
her visitor lies, and puts the baby down be- 
side him. ‘‘ Here is the baby, Jack; you 
said you wanted to see her.” 

He puts out his thin, dark hand and 
touches the tiny, rosy, dimpled one which 
comes from the sleeve of Dolly’s night 
gown. 

‘‘She looks like you,” he said huskily. 
‘* She makes me think——” The poor thin 
face has been distorted by a smile which is 
almost like a grimace of pain, but even 
that glimmer goes, and Dr. Ellery, who is 
watching the scene from his seat by the 
window, sees two tears roll down the man's 
hollow and wasted cheeks. 

‘There never was a better woman lived 
on this earth than you are, Polly,” the sick 
man said. ‘‘I don’t know why all the 
sweetness and forgivingness should have 
been given to you, but I don’t know any 
one else who has them.” He spoke with 
labored breath. 

‘‘No! No!” she said. “It is only that I 
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seem like that. I am only impulsive. 
Other women are good, and kind—better 
than I.” 

Mary's tears were on her cheeks. Dolly 
turned solemnly from one to the other. 
Dr. Ellery looked out of the window. He 
saw a man coming rapidly down the drive. 
There was no indolence in the walk now, 
none of that slow movement which belongs 
to a man whose leisure is hereditary and 
an integral part of his nature. It is cer- 
tainly Richard Baylor, but it is a Richard 
Baylor whose every nerve is keyed up to 
the highest pitch, who walks down the 
drive with springing, rapid tread. He has 
only just left the train which is screaming 
its way across the meadows by the river. 

Dolly is gazing into the strange man’s 
face. Too many things have happened to 
her in her little life, she is too prone—like 
her mother before her—to look into any 
new experience for its possibilities of 
pleasure instead of pain, to cry at the un- 
known. She has known many men, of all 
sorts, and that this visit has been the cause 
of taking her out of the bed which even at 
this early age she considers it a waste of 
time to inhabit, is nothing against him. 
She finds him strange but not fearful. 

She does not hear the firm sound of those 
footsteps on the gravel, coming up the ve- 
randa steps; but her mother does, and with 
a cry she flies out to meet her husband. 
Everything is forgotten in that first sound 
of his nearness, that footstep which has 
never failed to find its echo in her heart. 

Baylor has been enjoying himself for a 
whole day. The attraction which Nanny 
Vance had had for him had been of the 
kind which could easily be transferred to 
her brother; and the men from Baltimore 
had happened to be of exactly his own 
sort. There had been stories told, and 
games of poker played, and the seeking 
out of a camp. They had expected to 
settle themselves for a week, but when Dr. 
Eilery’s man had put in his appearance 
with the story that he was wanted at 
home, Baylor had forgotten everything but 
his wife and child and had started back. 

When Mary came to meet him, when he 
saw the dim light, his first thought was for 
Dollv. ‘* The child!” he said. 

In that one expression Baylor told more 
than he knew; and it was a knowledge 
that his wife at once deplored and exulted 
in. ‘*The child” was not the distinct per- 
sonality to him, not the individual Dolly, 
but she was her mother’s child, the great 
bond between them. She was ¢hezrs—and 
infinitely precious for that reason. 
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Mary put her head against his shoulder, 
and tears of relief, of self pity, ran down 
her face. ‘‘ Dolly is all right,” she said. 
‘* But—oh, Dick!” 

‘* What is it? Tellme whatitis.” There 
was infinite tenderness in Baylor's voice. 
He put his hand up behind her head, and 
held it close to his cheek. ‘‘Can’t you tell 
me what the trouble is ?” 

‘I should have told you long ago, but— 
I thought it was all forgotten, all over, and 
there was no need of worrying you about 
:,” 

‘* Yes?” Baylor's brows were knit above. 
the ruffled dark hair, but he held the slen- 
der figure of his wife close against his. 
breast. 

‘Long ago—when I was a little girl, E 
had a sister Julia-———” 

There was a clearing up of Baylor's face. 
It took on again the look of calm. ‘ But 
she died,” he said with soft positiveness. 

Mary lifted her head and looked up at 
him in wonder. ‘ Did you know about her 
all the time ?” 

‘‘Yes, my dear. Poncet told me when I 
first met you. I knew it was a painful 
subject, that she had died, and I did not 
wonder that you never spoke of her to me.” 

“But her husband——” 

‘* Yes, and I know that her husband and 
she were unhappy—that he went out to get 
money for her in some way—anyhow—that 
he cheated at cards, and that he killed the 
man who caught his hand. There is no 
necessity of your telling me any of the 
story. I know it all. I knew it before I 
ever saw your face. Why should you have 
sent for me to tell me all this now? Did 
that tender conscience of yours begin to 
hurt? Or”—he laughed and held her tear 
stained face away from him and looked at 
it—‘‘did you hunt about for an excuse to 
bring me home?” 

‘‘ He—Jack—is here now. He wrote me 
a letter before we left New York. He 
wrote me another, and asked me to meet 
him out by the spring—and I did. He is 
ill—he has no money—he is dying. Oh, 
Dick, sick and dying, he has been sleep- 
ing out of doors. He came here again last 
night, and I took him in.” 

“What!” Baylor had said, as though her 
story was incredible; and then back into 
his old calm way, ‘‘ you did perfectly right. 
Exactly as I should have wished you to do. 
Where is he?” 

‘“There.” She pointed to the bed room 
door. 

Baylor put her away from him and 
walked back to the door, walked in, and 














closed it. He opened it again for an in- 
stant, and put Dolly into her mother's 
arms, tearing her delighted little hands 
from his face. ‘‘ Put her to bed,” he said. 
‘* You need sleep. I will stay here.” Then 
back into the room he went, and held out 
his hand to the man lying there gazing at 
him with the big and brilliant eyes of one 
who might be gazing into another world. 

‘*How do you do, Mason?” he said. 
‘* You ought to have come home before.” 

Dr. Ellery watched them with the eye of 
a spectator, until he heard Baylor's speech, 
and then he gave a violent start. It was 
probably the first time Dr. Ellery’s nerves 
had ever so entirely controlled his move- 
ments in years. Starts are not common 
with a family physician. But in one mo- 
ment he was himself again. 

‘‘TIt seems like old times to see you 
again, Dick,” the man on the bed said, 
holding the cool, white hand in both of his 
hot ones. 

Dr. Ellery came up and touched Baylor 
on the shoulder. ‘: Let me speak to youa 
moment,” he said. 

Baylor turned with him and they went 
outside the door. 

‘* Would it not be well,” Dr. Ellery asked 
in his dry voice, ‘‘ for Mr. and Mrs. Court- 
ney to be sent for? Mason cannot live 
through the night. The change is coming 
fast.” 

‘© You know him, then?” 

‘‘ [have been the physician here in Ellen- 
bro’ for over thirty years.” 

“Then, Dr. Ellery, pardon me for saying 
that you have not done your duty in not 
attending to this before. You must have 
known that Mason Courtney was a dying 
man! My wife has no suspicion of his 
identity, or she would have doneso. Death 
heals all breaches.” 

‘* Not with Mrs. Courtney.” 

‘““Yes, even with Mrs. Courtney. I 
never knew my own mother, but I have 
learned to know what the instinct is, in the 
mother of my child.” 


XXV. 


Mrs. E.iery had gone home for an hour, 
to look about her house before coming back 
for the night. When she opened her gate 
she heard voices down by the big front 
door, and saw that it was open, and that 
two chairs had been brought down to the 
lawn and were occupied. There was a 
sound of tinkling spoons against the sides 
of glasses, and of low toned talk. Mrs. 
Courtney and Miss Baylor had come in to 


THE FIRST FAMILIES. 
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wait their hostess, to get the particulars of 
the new development in the town topic. 

‘They had been talking it over between 
themselves, but it was not so easy to take 
up in the placid presence of Mrs. Ellery. 

‘*You see, we have been trying your 
raspberry shrub, Molly brought it out.” 

‘* Molly knows her mistress,” Mrs. Ellery 
said comfortably, and sat down in a third 
chair, as though she had nothing whatever 
upon her mind, 

‘*Where have you been all day?” Mrs. 
Courtney asked pleasantly. 

‘*] have been helping Charles with some 
of his business.”’ 

‘It is avery sickly season,” Miss Baylor 
remarked, and there was a silence. 

‘There isn’t any use beating about the 
bush,” Mrs. Courtney said in her dicta- 
torial voice. ‘‘ You may say that itis no 
affair of mine, although I must feel differ- 
ently, butit is surely some concern of Eliza’s 
that her brother’s wife is entertaining her 
friends in his absence. Who is this man 
who is staying there?” 

‘‘That I do not know,” Mrs. Ellery says 
positively. ‘‘I only know that he is an old 
friend of Mrs. Baylor’s, and that he is at 
death's door, and that Richard has been 
sent for.” 

‘‘There has been only one stranger in 
town, and that was a most disreputable 
looking man, something like an actor in 
appearance. Oh!"”—there is virtuous in- 
dignation in Mrs. Courtney's tones—‘‘it 
is perfectly disgusting to have such a 
creature as that woman polluting the air 
of a town.” 

‘““She seems to me a very sweet and 
charitable woman, if she has taken in an 
old acquaintance who is dying.” 

‘It is that man, then?” 

‘I did not say so.” 

‘Well, here comes Charles; he will tell 
us.” Mrs. Courtney isangry. Her hatred 
of Mary Baylor leads her beyond all 
bounds. ‘Charles, who is this man in 
Richard Baylor's house? We have toler- 
ated enough from this woman, and it is 
our duty, as upholders of the dignity of 
Ellenbro’ society, to know about her 
doings. She insulted Eliza only yesterday 
afternoon.” 

‘“Mrs. Courtney,” Dr. Ellery said with 
his customary dignity, ‘‘ your husband is 
waiting out here in my buggy to drive you 
home. I think he wants to see you very 


particularly. Perhaps he will tell you who 
the Baylors’ guest is. 
of Richard’s. 
home.” 


He is an old friend 
Richard has just returned 
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There is that in Dr. Ellery’s voice which 
silences Mrs. Courtney. ‘Is anything 
wrong at home?” she asks. 

“I think your husband would like to see 
youatonce. Will you allow me?” And 
with old fashioned courtesy he offers her 
his arm to walk to the gate. 

The general sits with his head sunken 
in his collar. As his outline appears 
against the late evening sky, in the dusk, 
he looks old, old. He holds the reins with 
listless hands. Dr. Ellery puts Mrs. 
Courtney in beside him and they drive 
away. What they say to each other—how 
that heart broken old father tells of the 
wayward boy come home to die, taken in 
from the fields by a woman they have de- 
spised—is not for our ears. 

It is a weeping and shaken woman whom 
Richard Baylor lifts down, and who goes 
in with his father to say good by to the 
boy she shut out from his home fifteen 
years ago. Reg is there too, solemn, ill at 
ease, ready to fall at Mary Baylor's feet 
and ask forgiveness. But the opportunity 
is not given him. ‘The Baylors are up 
stairs, alone, and Mary, drawing long 


MY SONG. 


breaths, after her sobbing, is sitting againsc 
her husband’s arm. 

‘*T have been so unhappy here!” she 
tells him. : 

‘It shall be no more,” Richard Baylor 
says. ‘It wasalla mistake. We will go 
back to our own life, and Dolly shall be 
brought up in the world, not in one little 
corner of it. ‘The little flat is there in New 
York, and the theaters are open, and every- 
body is back. We will sell this old rat trap, 
and have money enough to do as we like.” 

‘*Will you, Dick?” she says, but she 
says it wearily. She thinks of the dying 
man down stairs ; and then, too, there has 
gone from Mary, in these weeks, some of 
her youth. The purity of her joy in life 
has been tainted. But she turns and 
kisses him, 

“It will be sweet not to think of other 
people’s ways. I never want Dolly to 
know that there are any ways but the 
simple, natural ones.” 

‘* And be a Bohemian to the end of her 
days?” 

‘“You can’t be any more than happy;’ 
Mary says. 


’ 


THE END, 





MY SONG. 


Tue birds sang sweet, the winds sang low, 
My soul had fain sung, too; 

I took my lute—alas, some throe, 

Some throb too strong of joy or woe, 


Had snapped its strings in twain! 


But who 


Missed ’mid the songs my song, save I? 
Save only I? 


I strung my lute when daytime slept, 
Its music all sung through; 
The strings with trembling touch I swept, 
To faltering lips my soul’s song crept, 
The star thrilled night held breath. But who 
Heard in the hush my song, save I? 
Save only I? 


Cornelia Kane Rathbone. 
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THE BALLADE OF A CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


1, 


BEWARE the torturous incubi, 

The very keen and subtle pains 
That make you almost glad to die, 

Or wish you were confined in chains, 

Or crushed beneath colliding trains, 
Beware the torment in disguise— 

*Tis misery that slowly wanes— 
That in a Christmas pudding lies. 


II. 


What though you bid the nightmare fly 
To other and remote domains, 

Though bitter tears you shed and sigh 
Because the fiend his hold retains, 
The wicked monster never deigns 

To bend his ear and list your cries— 
The evil spirit ever reigns 

That in a Christmas pudding lies. 


III. 


Oh, victim, though full long you try 
To disentangle all the skeins 

Of woe that in the pudding lie, 
You'll only suffer aches and sprains— 
The wounded spirit but regains 

Its strength as time, slow moving, flies; 
The story’s full of sad refrains 

That in a Christmas pudding lies, 


L'ENVOIL. 


Hath not the song its pleasant strains 
When there’s a loving maid who tries 
To share the anguish—answer, swains— 

That in a Christmas pudding lies? 


AN UNKIND REPLY. 


He—‘'I will never marry a girl who knows more than I do.” 
SHE—‘' Indeed! So you propose to remain a bachelor?” 
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LIKE MASTER, LIKE DOG; 


A STUDY OF CANINE AND 
HUMAN NATURE. 








THE JOLLY TYPE. 











H THE TOUGH TYPE. 





ETCHINGS. 


CHRISTMAS VOICES. 

Rev. Dr. Tuirpiy (concluding his Christmas sermon) 
—‘: And finally, beloved, if you forget all else I have said 
to you this morning, carry with you to your homes and 
marts of trade this great lesson of the happy Christmas 
season—the lesson of love and charity to your fellow 
mortals. Look tenderly on each other’s foibles, and make 
allowances for the infirmities of your brethren and sisters, 
Banish envy and strife. Be gentle totheerring. Be for- 
giving to those who injure you. Lend a helping hand to 
each other. Amen.” . 

In the Choir. 

TENOR (leading off the anthem)—‘‘ Glory to God in the 
highest.” 

Bass—'‘ Glory to God.” 

A.to—‘ Glo-o-o-ry to God in the high-high-est.” 

Soprano (delicato)—‘‘ In the high-high-high-highest.” 

‘TENOR (forte)—‘t Peace on earth.” 

Bass—‘* Peace on earth.” 

ALTo (andante)—'t And—good—will—to—men.” 

Soprano (ad libitum)—‘‘And good will—good wili— 
goo-o-0-0-d wi-l-l-ll to men. Good will to men.’ 

ALL (staccato)—‘‘ And! good! will! to! men!” (Dimin- 
uendo) ‘‘And good will to men.” (Crescendo) ‘‘ And 

















LiTTLE WILLIE—‘ See me send old man Stouter spinning!” 








good will to men.” (Prestissime) ‘And good will to 
men.” (Legato) ‘‘And good will to men.” (Morendo) 
‘*Ah-h-men. Ah-men.” 

In the Aisle. 

Mrs. Gummy (as the congregation commences to leave) 

—_‘* What a fervent sermon our dear doctor gave us this 
morning.” 

Mrs. GAaRGoyLE—‘‘ Yes, it was a auilent treat. Is my 
hat on straight?” 

Mrs. Gummy—‘' Yes, how it becomes you, too! And 
what seasonable sentiments of lovely Christmas feeling 
Dr. Thirdly expressed. He quite lifted me out of my- 
self. By the way, did you notice what a fright of a cloak 
Mrs. Jaysmith had on?” 

Mrs. GarcoyLE—‘‘ Did I? How could I help it? She 
sat right in front of me and kept gazing around in such 

















an unmannerly way. I don’t believe she 
heard a word of the sermon.” 

Mrs. Gumuy—‘‘ And it’s just such wo- 
men as she who ought to have listened to 
it carefully, for they say she talks about 
her neighbors dreadfully.” 

Mrs. GARGoYLE—‘' Oh, she’s a regular 


slanderer. And she has such execrable 
taste in dress.” 

Mrs. Gummy—‘‘No taste at all, one 
might say.” 





Mr. BLoopumPpER—‘‘ Did you enjoy the 
sermon, love?” 

Mrs. BLoopuMPER—‘‘ Oh, it was exquis- 
ite, but I would have enjoyed it better if 
I’d had as pretty a bonnet as Mrs. Gimp's 
to wear. Mine’s a perfect fright, and so 


old fashioned.” 
Mr. BLoopuMPpER—‘‘I guess you didn’t 
notice what the minister said about envy.” 
Mrs. BLoopuMPpER—‘‘ Well, I don’t care! 
One can’t cultivate the Christian virtues 
with only two bonnets a year.” 


ETCHINGS. 











A ONE SIDED VIEW. 


HEe—‘' Tell me, do you consider engage- 
ments binding ?” 

SHE—" Certainly I do.” 

He—‘‘ And yet you were engaged to two 
men at once.” . 

SHE—*‘ Well, the engagements were bind- 
ing on them, but not on me.” 














Mrs. Dim_inc—‘' So did 


the alto.” 

Mrs. Totitinc—‘' That is 
quite true. Indeed, the 
tenor and bass also did 
splendidly.” 

Mrs. DrMuinc---'‘ Yes ; I 


thought while they were 
singing that they threw so 
much fervor into the piece.” 

Mrs. Tort ine --- ‘* They 
seemed to feel in their in- 
most souls the full signifi- 
cance of every word they 
sang.” 

Mrs. DImiinc — “‘ Our 





LITTLE WILLIE—* Ha, ha! 








money as unscrupulously as 
Gimp makes his, I could 
afford to let you get all the 
Ddonnets your heart could 
desire.” 

Mrs. BLoonumPerR —‘‘ I 
guess you didn’t notice what 
the minister said about love 
and charity.” 





Mxs. Dimitinc—*' How de- 
liciously well the quartette 
sang the last anthem.” 

Mrs.. Toriinc—‘' They 





This is great fun!” 


quartette get along so well. 














did indeed. The soprano 
seemed at her best 





OLD Mr. StouTER—“ Ha, ha! This is great fun!” 












ZLTCHINGS. 


IMOGEN AND I. 
I. 


’Twas crisp December weather, 
No cloud was in the sky; 
Before the fire together 
Sat Imogen and I. 
Our vows had not been plighted, 


Our chairs were quite apart, 


And yet I dreamed delighted 
That we were ncar at heart. 


IL. 


Upon that eve of Christmas 
Ere ten o'clock rang out, 

I'd crossed the narrow isthmus 
Between the seas of doubt; 

And lo! I found before me, 


Around me and above, 


Its glamor gleaming o’er me, 
The pleasant light of love. 


1II. 


Of course I could but linger 
When I'd my story told, 
To slip upon her finger 
A slender band of gold. 
My dearest Christmas token 
Was given there and then 
Of love ne’er to be broken— 
A kiss from Imogen! 








There is no bickering among them, as is 
too often the case with vocalists. They are 


perfect ladies and gentlemen.” 
Mrs. TotLinc—‘‘ Indeed, our church is 


to be congratulated on its singers.” 


In the Choir Loft. 
Bass (helping the alto to put on her 
wraps)—‘‘ You did superbly.” 
A.tto—‘ Oh, I’m so glad you think so.” 


Bass—‘‘I believe the soprano is jealous 
of you.” 

A.to—‘‘ I know she is, the spiteful thing! 
I heard that she told Sadie Morrison I 
couldn’t tell a B flat from a hole in the 
ground.” 

Bass—‘‘ You never speak to her, do you?” 

A.ttro—‘' Indeed I don’t. What do you 
take me for?” 


Bass—‘‘ That’s right. The tenor and I 








YOUNG SLIMPSON'S FATAL MISTAKE— 



































Young Slimpson was de- 
voted in his attentions to 
the countess that evening. 


“Would you go to my 
apartment and bring me my 
poudre de riz?” 


Young Slimpson instantly 
hurries off upon his delicate 
errand. 





ETCHINGS. 

















A CLEAR CASE. 


THE INDIGNANT PARENT—'‘I want you to give up that fellow Tom Harding. He isa regular 
professional poker snarp.” ; 
THE DUTIFUL DAUGHTER—“ Oh, father, is he?” 
THE INDIGNANT PARENT—“ Yes, he is. Why, last night he beat me /” 








never speak as we pass by, either. He's Soprano—‘ If I didn’t know any more 
such a conceited puppy.” ’ about music than she does, I’d go out asa 
dishwasher. She had the gall to tell some 
of my friends that I couldn’t tell one note 
Soprano (as she helps the tenor on with from another, but if she ever opens her 
his overcoat)—‘‘ What a botch the alto mouth to me I'll scratch her face. Well, 
made of it today. I was so mortified.” good by. I hope you'll have a merry 
TENOR—‘‘ She thinks she knows it all, Christmas.” 
too. She’s just like the bass.” TrENoR—‘‘ Good by! Same to you.” 








—A TRAGEDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
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And returns to the ball Concealed behind a cur- The result is startling. 
room without losing a mo- tain, the countess applies Slimpson has brought her 
ment on the way. her powder puff. powdered charcoal. 











See et ee 


DE sats ote eee See eee 
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MISFIT 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HAT this country needs more 
than anything else, just once a 
year, is a Misfit Christmas Pres- 
ent Exchange. 

An enterprising gentleman has 
already started an establishment 
where one can dispose of dupli- 
cate wedding presents, but a 
person gets married once only in 
his life, whereas he or she, as the 
case or sex may be, endures 
many Christmases. 

How sweet and pleasant 
would it be, for instance, if a 
young and pretty clergyman who 
has been remembered by seven- 
teen or two dozen of the ewe 
lambs of his congregation with a 
pair of slippers from each, could 

; trade off most of them for, say, a 

meerschaum pipe or some perpendicular linen collars! 

Until such an exchange begins to fill a long felt want, 
the daily papers could help on the good work by per- 
mitting their patrons to insert free such advertisements 
as the following, at holiday time: 

‘‘A boy of twelve wishes to exchange a new copy 
of ‘ Josephus,’ handsomely bound, for a second hand 
copy of ‘ Beelzebub Dick, the Terror of Gory Gulch’; 
or ‘ Deadhead Dan, the Young Detective of Mulberry 
Avenue.’” 

“Young lady would part with seven (7) Christmas 
cards (four of them hand painted) in return for a dia- 
mond engagement ring.” 

‘* Married man desires to exchange a pair of ice cream 
colored wristers for a glass of beer.” 

‘* Young clergyman will dispose of an assorted lot of 
slippers, some of which are embroidered with blue dogs 
with scarlet eyes, for a serviceable pair of winter 
gloves, fur lined preferred. Must be mates.” 

‘*Boston young lady, temporarily residing in New 
York, would like to exchange eight copies of Browning’s 
complete works, all new and unused, for a pair of gold 
rimmed spectacles, No. 5, near sighted.” 

“Young married man will trade a box of cigars 
(handsome work of art on inside of lid) for a ten cent 
plug of chewing tobacco.” 

**Gentleman desires to part with a pair of large red 
mittens. Will accept a two ply ham sandwich or three 
Frankfurter sausages in exchange.” 

“* Youth will give a copy of Lamb's Poems of Child- 
hood (leaves uncut), for a baseball bat or acheap pistol 
with a box of cartridges.” 

‘A musically inclined girl will exchange her brother’s 
irresponsible cornet for an upright piano.” 

‘‘ A young gentleman of eleven, in long pantaloons, 
will give a fancy cap, labeled ‘ For a Good Boy,’ for.a 
ticket to any accessible dime museum.” 





BROWN'’S TURKEY. 

















THE BUTCHER —‘There’s a 
magnificent bird, sir!” 

















Brown—“ Here’sa magnificent 
bird, Mary!” 





























Make fine birds. 














‘‘Young lady of fourteen wishes to 
exchange a wax doll, with real hair, 
for a copy of ‘ ‘The Quick or the Dead’; 
also a rubber cry doll for twenty five 
cents’ worth of chewing gum, vanilla 
or strawberry.” 

‘The father of aseven year old boy 
wishes to dispose of a new bass drum, 
warranted sov.ad (too sound, in fact). 
No reasonable offer refused.” 


TWO DIFFICULT WORDS. 


‘Two words of our erratic speech 
Torment me with malicious spite; 
I halt and stammer over each; 
I find it hard to say ‘‘ Good night!” 
It may be easy for some men; 
But when arms dimpled, round, and white 
Draw down one’s head—I tell you, then 
One scarcely can pronounce “ Good night!” 


And when the loving lips have clung 
In sweet caresses, soft and light, 
There is a force that ties the tongue, 
Until it cannot say ‘‘ Good night.” 


They’re Anglo Saxon, as I see, 
And so, of course, they must be right; 
But ah, I know there are for me 
No words so hard as these—‘‘ Good night.” 





A TRICK OF TRADE. 

An old New Yorker said the other day 

that A. T. Stewart was the ‘‘smartest” 

man of business, both in great things and 

in small, that he had ever known; and he 
told the following story in point : 

Stewart’s store, before he moved up 


ETCHINGS. 
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OLD Mr. GRAINGER (who is not familiar with 
tandems)—‘‘ Say, Harry, the horse that fellow 
is riding don’t look as if it really needed an- 
other one to pull it along.” 








town, was opposite the City Hall Park. 
On the block below were two of the then 
most fashionable stores in the city—those 
of Leary, the hatter, and Ball & Black, the 
jewelers, Stewart noticed that in front of 
these two places, every afternoon, there 
would be carriages waiting while their 











AN ARTIST’S ADVENTURES IN ARIZONA. 





Van Daus—“ Please be kind enough to turn 
I want to draw your 


to your left a little. 
gun.” 


Broncuo Jim—‘' Nobody draws this gun but 
me, sonny! Youcan’t git the drop on me 
that way.” 


ETCHINGS. 


THE STORY OF A STRONG CIGAR. 





y 


T 
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THE policemen have clubs and revolvers— But the burglar’s cigar knocks them out in 
the first round. 








owners made purchases within. Private A FORGOTTEN SOUVENIR. 
carriages were conspicuous and distin- I SHOULD feel a sweet emotion, 
guished things in those days, for there I suppose, or a touch of grief; 
were not many of them in New York. But I haven't the faintest notion 
Stewart wanted to have them in front of his Pitta I mega — 
store, too, to give the impression that the BBE PERE RUS 1th WILREP SD BOWS! — 
city’s wealth and dala were his custo- They tumbied out of the book— 


: paar 1 1 i 
mers. So he paid the coachmen a shilling gy eerie painel hn ete Sl 


apiece to drive up to his door, and stay I've a vague idea of a romance, 

there until they were called for.’ In this But I wait for the proper thrill— 

way he constantly had the advertisement Ah, the girl of the past stands no chance, 
of a waiting line of equipages. When memory’s voice is still! 














HOW TO WIN FAME. 
DE QuiLLE—‘ Did you see that savage attack upon my last book, in this morning’s paper ?” 
MILLICENT—‘‘ Yes. Are you going to challenge the man who wrote it?” 
De QuiLLte—“‘ Hardly. I wrote it myself.” 








—— 





So called realism has been so rampant 
on the stage in these latter days that a re- 
action was sure to set in against it strong 
enough to catch in the current much that 
was good, and whirl it away along with 
the bad. Why, it is asked, should a cow 
on the stage be any more an object of in- 
terest than the same cow 


pens but pleases most. When one goes to 
a comic opera, burletta, olla podrida, or 
whatever it may be the fad of the day to 
term it, in which Wilson or Hopper dis- 
ports himself as the principal comedian, 
one’s anticipations are set high in the di- 
rection of fun, and each morsel of it is 





in a barnyard? There 
really is no reason for it 
whatever, except the man- 
agers’ belief that the pub- 
lic is diverted by behold- 
ing things where they do 
not naturally belong. A 
cow has no business in a 
house; a theater isa house, 
hence when once you have 
got your cow inside, the 
public will b~ entertained, 
not by the animal herself, 
but by cogitation upon 
how she was induced to 
forego her natural envir- 
onment and by discounting 
the possibility of her mak- 
ing a bolt to return to it at 
any moment. 

To such managers, in 
passing, we suggest that 
they should have built for 
them a play introducing 
the traditional bull in a 
china shop. This would 
not only be popular, but 
would also in a measure 
preserve the unities. 

But there is realism of 
the accessories and realism 
of the action. The two 
should not be confounded. 
James A. Herne’s ‘‘ Shore 
Acres ” possesses the latter 
quality, and is like a breath 
of the mayblossoms of 
springtime amid its unsavory mates of the 
cow variety on the one hand and the Zola 
school on the other. In ‘Shore Acres” 
the mirror is held up to a nature that is 
not always pleasant, but is invariably pure, 
and all who look into it come away feeling 
that they have been gazing into that well 
of truth whose waters are sweet. 

* * * 


Ir is the unexpected that not only hap- 








Camille D’Arviile. 
Froma photograph by Chickering, Boston, 


appropriated as something that is the 


auditor’s just due. Of course this does 
not lessen the diverting nature of the per- 
formance, if it be a good one, but there is 
an utter absence of that kind of pleasure 
inspired by the thrill of discovery. 

Marie Tempest’s new ‘‘comedy opera,” 
‘“The Algerian,” inspired the foregoing 
reflections on a hearing without Miss Tem- 
pest in the cast. With nothing of the 
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‘‘star” nature to look ‘orward to, the mind 
was left free to make the best of each ele- 
ment in the piece as it came along. And 
the final impression brought away was that 
Mr. De Koven had provided not a few 
musical numbers that were nct only tune- 
ful but well placed, while Mr, MacDon- 
ough’s story, although he appeared himself 
to give up the attempt to unravel its 1n- 
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THE STAGE. 


culty is increased tenfold. One who pos- 
sesses the looks may be utterly lacking in 
voice, while another who is well equipped 
in both these respects may prove a ‘‘ stick” 
when it comes to acting. Manager Rice is 
to be congratulated, therefore, on his find 
for the title part of his latest venture, now 
approaching its one hundredth perform- 
ance at the Park Theater, Boston. 


Belle Thorne. 
From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


tricacies beyond the first act, had some 
clever dialogue and skillfully phrased 
lyrics. 

* 


* * 


VENUS 1s an exacting réle for a mortal to 
fill. Sdme man may think that some woman 
is in every respect the counterpart of the 
divine goddess, but a third person would 
be very apt to disagree with him. When it 
comes to securing an impersonator of the 
character for the operatic stage, the diffi- 


The leading réle in ‘‘ Venus” was filled 
at first by Belle Thorne, formerly przma 
donna in the ‘‘ Pearl of Pekin.” But Miss 
Thorne, though a beautiful woman, as the 
accompanying photograph will bear wit- 
ness, is a brunette, and tradition leans to- 
wards a blonde Venus. Such a one Mr. 
Rice found in Fannie Johnston, who for- 
merly played Peep in the same opera, and 
of whom we present this month two por- 
traits, one on the cover. 
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Miss Johnston, who is still very young, 
is a remarkably beautiful girl. She was 
born in New York City, and does not come 
of theatrical people. Her adoption of the 
stage as a career was through pure chance. 
She took part, one night, in a little operetta 
prepared by her brother in law, Frank 
Bellew, the ‘‘ Chip” whose quaintly humor- 
ous drawings appear in our ‘‘ Etchings” 
Department. Charles H. Hoyt happened 
to be present, and offered her an engage- 
ment in his ‘‘ Parlor Match.” later she 
was one of the tailor made girls in ‘A 
Hole in the Ground,” and afterwards sang 
with Lillian Russell. 


* * * 


ANOTHER member of the ‘‘ Venus” com- 
pany looks out at the reader from these 
pages. Annie Sutherland, who makes a 
royally martial Captain of the Guard, is 
a Chicago girl, and it seems only natural 
to find her in ‘‘ Venus ” when one recalls 
that she appeared at one time in ‘* Adonis.” 
The confidence the management place in 
her abilities is evidenced by the fact that 
she is the understudy for Miss D'Arville, 
the Prince Kam of the new opera. 

Miss D’Arville, who is a native of Hol- 


land, is a consummate artist, as indeed she- 


must needs be to have held one of the 
leading positions with the Bostonians. She 
is particularly valuable to managers from 
her adaptability to either male or female 
roles. ‘Tall, and with a generous supply 
of dash and vivacity in her composition, 
she is an ideal Kam, the Thibetian prince, 
who, finding no earthly beauty will satisfy 
his cravings, thinks nothing of calling elec- 
tricity to his aid and visiting the planet 
Mars, where he wins the affections of 
Venus herself. 


* * * 


Sic transit gloria mundi! Alas, poor 
Belasco! Even as good a production as 
New York's Empire Theater could give it, 
did not avail to save ‘‘ The Younger Son” 
from an early ascent to that dramatic 
limbo—the shelf. It is said that Mr. Bel- 
asco himself was the first to sug- 
gest that the piece be taken off 
after the verdict of the critics 
became known. 

Mr. Belasco knows all about 
the stage. and is a past master 
in the art of producing ‘‘effects.” 

It is on this rock that he has 
split. A peal from an organ in 
an adjoining church during a 
proposal; the ringing of New 
Year's bells at a critical point in 


Fannie Johnston. 


From a photograph by Platz, Chicago. 
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the action; the introduction of playing 
chiidren into a scene that has been worked 
up to a high pitch of pathos—in all this 
Mr. Belasco is very skillful, and when he 
had Mr. De Mille or Franklin Fyles to 
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two plays of his very own that have been 
successful—‘t May Blossom” and *‘ La Belle 
Russe.” In those days, however, he had 
not allowed himself to be so steeped in 
the mechanics of the staging as to be 





Annie Sutherland. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


see that the story fitted in reasonably at all 
such points, all went merry as a marriage 
bell. 

The failure of ‘‘The Younger Son” is a 
feather in the cap of the literary ‘* fellers,” 
who have of late been howled out of court 
when they ventured into the stage pre- 
cincts. Mr. De Mille was a schoolmaster, 
and Franklin Fyles is the dramatic editor 
of the New York Sun. But it should not 
be forgotten that Mr. Belasco has written 


unable to keep in view the unities of the 
story. 
* * * 

ALTHOUGH the managers did not express 
any forebodings, it was to be supposed 
that the prevailing financial depression 
would affect the theaters more severely 
than’ almost anything else. Playgoing is 
undeniably a luxury, and the fact that more 
than three thousand actors are said to be idle 
in New York City alone would be sufficient 

















proof that the luxuries are the first items of 
expenditure to be curtailed in hard times. 
The New York Hera/d is authority for 
the statement, in its last Sunday issue for 
October, that only four of the city’s theaters 
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culiarity shared by the two callings—a re- 
spect for certain traditional superstitions. 
You never hear of a manager starting the 
run of a play on Friday, or the 13th of a 
month, and of course a tour is never be- 




















Belle Archer. 
From a photograph, copyrighted, 1888, by B. J. Falk, New York. 


had made any money since the opening of 
the season. And the same discouraging 
report comes from all over the country. In 
Philadelphia affairs have come to such a 
pass that two of the managers are seeking 
to interest the public in their respective 
theaters to the extent of becoming stock- 
holding subscribers, with privileges of 


seats, of course. 
* * * 


SarLors and players would seem to have 
little in common, and yet there is one pe- 





gun upon either of these fateful dates. If 
you are presented with a theater pass, 
don’t make a special effort to be the first 
one at the box office with it on the night of 
the performance. If you are, you will be 
told to stand aside until some cash patron 
has appeared at the window. It was Helen 
Dauvray, if we are not mistaken, who re- 
fused to appear in any play unless it hada 
stairway in it. 
* * * 
THERE is something new in stageland. 
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It is an ‘advance lady,” and at present 
there is only one of the type—Miss Belle 
Archer, whilom leading lady at the Madi- 
son Square and for E. H. Sothern, and 
Maid Marian in ‘‘ The Foresters.” Fora 
time, at least, Miss Archer has abandoned 
the glare of the footlights for the gloom of 
editors’ back stairs and the dinginess of 
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getting the impersonator, are wnolly in- 
wrapped in the impersonation. His voice 
is responsible for the fact that his own per- 
sonality is always in evidence ; there is no 
disguising it. Realizing this, Mr. Kussell 
wisely restricts his repertoire to those lines 
in which this distinguishing trait shall be a 
help and not a hindrance to him. Andnone 
has succeeded better in 
supplying him with these 





than has Edward E. Kid- 
der, whose “* Peaceful Val- 
ley” and ‘‘ Poor Relation” 
have furnished Mr. Rus- 
sell the vehicles for the 
first month of his hundred 
performances’ engagement 
at Daly’s. Both abound 
with dry aphorisms, home- 
ly puns whose triteness is 
rubbed off in utterance by 
the gawky college student, 
Hosea Howe, or the ‘seedy 
genius,” Voah Vale. That 
at times the action merges 
into little more than mono- 
logue, during which the 
support have nothing to do 
but pose as listeners to the 
star, matters little where 
both the matter and man- 
ner of the monologue are 
as absorbingly interesting 
as action could be. 
Exceptions prove the 
rule, and Sol Smith Russell 
is the exception to the 
canon that requires action 
to dominate speech in a 
successful play. He has 
provided the American 
stage with a type as thor- 
oughly native as it is 
unique, and his success is 
one of the few healthful 
dramatic signs of the 








Amanda Fabris. 


She is now on the 


bill posters’ quarters. 
' road ahead of the Carrie Turner company 
and will doubtless get more out of the press 
than could the most glib tongued agent of 
the sterner sex with a diamond shirt stud 
and a pocketful of cigars. 
* * * 


Sot SMITH RussE.i’s position in the 
galaxy of stars 1s a unique one. Always 
himself, he yet succeeds in throwing his 
individuality so entirely into the réle he 
assumes that the audience, while not for- 


times. 
* * 


* 

Apropos of the state- 

ment that the true rule 

in playwriting is to look out for action, 
and let the dialogue be subordinate, about 
the biggest mistake that novices make is 
one that isapparent on the very face of their 
manuscript—luckily for the manager—and 
which makes it quite unnecessary for the 
man who examines it to go further than 
the first few pages. This is the preponder- 
ance of talk. In the young playwright’s 
first production there are reams of dialogue 
to a line or two of action. The author ap- 
pears to think that he is writing for an 
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audience of blind people who care nothing 
about anything to see, if only their ears 
may drink in the wit and wisdom with 
which he has adorned his words. 

It would be a good plan for a man- 
ager to give the aspiring playwright a 
seat in a private box, some night, from 
which he could watch the audience as it 
‘‘takes in” a popular play, noting the re- 
newed air of interest, the eager, strained 
look of delighted attention whenever there 
is silence on the stage while the actors go 
about some piece of business on which the 
plot hinges. This experience ought te 
prove an object lesson worth 
a whole volume of printed 


matter. 
eo * * 


AMANDA Fapris, at present 
singing the title rdle in Wil- 
son’s new production of ‘* Er- 
minie,” is a cousin of Emma 
Juch’s, and was the Szede/ in 
the ‘‘ Faust ” presented by the 
ill fated American OperaCom- 
pany. Mr. Wilson will finish his season with 
‘‘Erminie,” reserving his new opera for 
presentation next year. The present run 
at the Broadway will terminate on the 16th 
of December, the Bostonians taking pos- 
session on the 18th. 

* * * 

Perry AVERILL, whose portrait is given 
herewith, joined the Hinrichs company 
last spring. He possesses a baritone voice 
combining both power and sweetness, but 
had no thought of making it a factor in his 
career until some five years ago. Born in 
New Haven, Connecticut, his early tastes 
led him toward art, and he was fairly 
launched as a painter before he turned to 
singing. Of music he had always been 
fond, having at one time filled the post of 
church organist. His first appearance in 
opera was made as Valentzne in ‘** Faust,” 
in London, during the summer of 1892. 
Now he is singing the leading male réle 
with Lillian Russell in ‘‘ Princess Nico- 
tine.” Our photograph shows him in the 
costume of the Count dz Luna, in ‘* Trova- 
tore.” 

* * * 

One of the most difficult problems for the 
author to solve is that of an occupation for 
his hero. Possibly that is the reason why 
we have so many plays and novels dealing 
with counts and barons, and other speci- 
mens of the nobility who ‘* toil not, neither 
do they spin.” This stumbling block con- 
fronted Henry Arthur Jones, the English 
dramatist, when he had conceived the 
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name, ‘‘ The Middleman,” and determined 
to write a play up to it. He went to the 
patent office museum at South Kensington 
and looked through a catalogue of inven- 
tions. But nothing he found there struck 
him as suitable for stage treatment. 


Perry Averill. 


At this critical point, Mrs. Jones came to 


the rescue. She was. deeply interested in 
Sévres china at the time, and one day, 
when her husband was bemoaning his in- 
ability to find a trade for his new hero, she 
suggested : ‘* Why not make hima potter ?” 
A new play of Mr. Jones’, by the way— 
“The Tempter "—will be the vehicle with 
which Beerbohm Tree, the well known Lon- 
don actor manager, will introduce himself 
to the American public in the fall of 1894. 
* * * 


ITALIAN music has of late resumed its old 
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position at the fore. It has combated and 
overcome the Wagner craze with all the 
lusty vigor of renewed youth. Leoncavallo 
has now ranged himself alongside of Mas- 
cagni, and the ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ” of 
the first and the ‘‘ Pagliacci” (Clowns) of 
the latter have awakened an enthusiasm 
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their every day clothes, and with no gos- 
siping box occupants to molest or make 
them envious. 
* * * 
GrorGIA CAyvAN utilizes her vacations 
for travel. The summer before last she 
went to Japan, last summer she spent in 


Henry Arthur Jones. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


\ 
that has not been witnessed in the Italian 


camp fora decade and more, As produced 
by the Hinrichs Opera Company in one bill 
these two works really mark an epoch in 
American musical history. The principals 
know how to sing—all of them—and there 
is no great Prima donna to throw the rest 
in the shade and put up the prices. The 
music loving million now have the oppor- 
tunity to go forth and hear the best, in 


Alaska, and next year she expects to visit 
Russia. To a Boston reporter she re- 
cently talked of the things she saw in her 
journeyings and the opinions she had of 
them. For exampl:, shc thoucht that if a 
few deep tucks could ». taken in America, 
the country would be greatly improved 
from the tourist’s point of view, as the 
dreary stretches of sage brush plain would 
thereby be eliminated. 
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A NEW WRITER. 

Litt1an Bett, who wrote ‘‘The Love 
Affairs of an Old Maid,” is one of the 
cleverest of the young writers. Her hero- 
ine is one of those clever, shrewd, warm 
hearted women, with a fund of humor 
which sweetens life. 

Miss Bell is twenty six years old, and 
owns many of the qualities which she has 
given to her old maid. Not long ago she 
was detailed by one of Chicago’s liter- 
ary clubs to write up the famous women of 
the country. The paper was a brilliant 
one, and was seriously commended by the 
literary women who had gathered to hear 
it. A week or two later they were sur- 
prised to learn that the characters por- 
trayed were imaginary. 


THE UNKNOWN GREAT. 

THERE are books which are so brilliant, 
so clever, so interesting, so dramatic, that 
nobody knows why they are not in the so- 
ciety of the great novels; and yet their 
circulation never becomes large. To the 
average intelligent reader, ‘‘ The Wages of 
Sin,” by Lucas Malet, combines every ele- 


ment of popularity beside being a powerful 
novel—terms which are by no means syn- 
onymous. 

Lucas Malet is the daughter of Charles 
Kingsley and the wife of William Harrison, 


the critic and novelist. Her training for 
her career has been perfect. It is not the 
luck of every woman to be the daughter of 
a distinguished father, and the wife of a 
distinguished man, beside being herself on 
the high road to fame. 


A MODERN LOOKER ON AT LIFE. 

One of the closest and most friendly ob- 
servers of human nature in all the literary 
field is Robert Grant. When he was fresh 
from Harvard he brought out ‘‘ The Con- 
fessions of a Frivolous Girl,” which met with 
an instantaneous success. There was to 
an old novel reader more than a faint sug- 
gestion of Laurence Oliphant’s ‘‘ Tender 
Recollections of Irene McGillicuddy,” but 
there is little written which does not bear 
a familiar flavor to a novel reader. 

There was hardly a young girl who did 
not read ‘‘ The Confessions ” with the joys 
of reminiscence or anticipation. The same 
charm was found in ‘‘ The Recollections of 
a Married Man,” and is being enjoyed once 
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more just now in ‘The Opinions of a 
Philosopher.” 

The characters in the two last are the 
same, and the stock of wit and wisdom, 
shrewdness and sweetness, and the pun- 
gent talk of Fred and Josephine, seem to 
have mellowed toward middle age. They 
are perfect types of our modern society, 
which so few people can draw without ex- 
aggeration, because so few writers come 
from exactly the class they are attempting 
to portray. 

Mr. Grant is a man of the world in the 
best sense; a judge in Massachusetts and 
a society man by birth and grace, in the 
best American society. He has a great 
faculty of giving solid literary form to the 
various topics of the day which float about 
and are vaguely canvassed. Social, pol- 
itical, and other questions he handles 
lightly but firmly, and gives the results of 
the discussions at which he has assisted. 


A FRENCH PROSE POET. 

‘*PrerreE Loti,” who always <raws his 
exquisite pictures of foreign peoples, and 
the subtleties of their character. from life 
itself, has decided upon a new work whose 
plot will be laid in the Holy Land. Hehas 
his caravan of camels all ready, and will 
swing across the desert, making his pil- 
grimage through Palestine without a single 
European in his train. His idea is to fol- 
low as nearly as possible the route taken 
by the Holy Family in their flight into 
Egypt. 

Looking at the dark, close cropped, bright 
eyed young naval officer in his uniform, 
few people would imagine that he carries 
about in his head the wonderful prism 
which can take the white light of a simple 
life and break it into innumerable brilliant 
colorings. 


A HUMORIST SOURING. 

Jerome K. JeroME made enough money 
out of ‘‘Three Men in a Boat” to build 
himself a house. He built it in a perfect 
bower of roses in St. John’s Wood, in 
London. But something is spoiling Mr. 
Jerome’s temper. He used to be sweet, 
with all his humor and sparkle. Now- 
adays he is writing gruesome tales and 
treating interviewers to cynicism. It isn’t 
particularly witty cynicism, either. He 
says that the young author’s aim is to be 
‘‘ original,” and as he cannot find anything 
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very original in human nature, he sets to 
work and invents a human nature of his 
own. 

He laments that all modern taste runs 
in a flippant vein, that Dr. Talmage is 
our preacher, Oscar Wilde our philoso- 
pher, and ‘“‘ ‘l'arara boom deay ” our song. 
And then when he is asked why literary 
and critical circles despise the modern 
drama, he grows savage. 

** Because,” he says, ‘‘ most people living 
in literary and critical circles have tried 
to write a play and failed. It is more 
difficult to write a bad play than to write 
a good book. Ina book you can be dull, 
and, provided you have plenty of old 
college chums on the press, you will be 
called deep, and if you are incomprehensi- 
ble you are called original. But with re- 
gard to a play the public have something 
to say, and they judge it without reference 
to your relations.” 


THE THRIFTY AUTHOR. 

Ir has been generally supposed that if 
there was one class more than another 
which was recklessly improvident, and 
prided itself upon the fact, it was the 
novel writers. Since the days of Grubb 
Street they have been victims, ostentatious 
victims. But in these times we are chang- 
ing all that. The commercial spirit has 
entered in and made a showing even in 
these sacred places, as a recent anecdote 
from Boston proves. 

A young man, a graduate of a leading 
university, wrote a novel and had it ac- 
cepted by one of the very best publishing 
houses in the literary city. He took the 
letter of acceptance in his hand, and went 
to a well known champagne firm of adver- 
tising proclivities. 

‘* You may see from this letter,” he said, 
“that [am to have a novel published by 
one of the best houses. It is a society 
story, and is likely to be read by just the 
peopie whom you want to reach. Now 
what can you offer me to mention your 
wine as being praised at our best club ?” 

The champagne dealers probably remem- 
bered ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead,” and its 
wide spread if inadvertent advertisement 
of a well known soap, and they offered the 
young man a pretty sum for a puff of their 
wine. But unluckily the wine merchants’ 
bookkeeper and the publishers’ bookkeeper 
were brothers. In fraternal confidence the 
story was told, with the result that the 
manuscript was returned to the enterpris- 
ing author. 

After this novels will be edited by that 
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publishing house, with a view to eliminat- 
ing advertisements. 


FROM ATHLETICS TO LITERATURE. 

Ir may be some consolation to the 
parents of the college boys who know more 
of a ‘flying wedge” than of the fous 
asinorum, to be told that James Barrie, of 
‘¢A Window in Thrums,” is only remem- 
bered at school as a stupid boy who could 
play football well. 


WOMEN ARE THE READERS. 

Witu1aAm Dean Howls says that in 
America a book's fate is in the hands of 
the women. ‘If they do not know what 
is good, they do know what pleases them, 
and it is useless to quarrel with their de- 
cisions, for there is no appeal from them.” 

It is true that the American woman reads 
more than the American man, and every 
magazine and newspaper that is sent out. 
asa commercial venture must keep not 
the learned women, not the ‘reading 
women,” but the every day, clever, adapt- 
able, comfort loving, well to do women 
in mind. They buy the books, they make 
the success or failure of a play, they make 
or unmake a merchant, as he knows how 
to please them or not ; and still their ‘* ad- 
vanced” sisters stand on the house tops 
and cry for ‘* woman’s rights.” 


A PLEA FOR FAIRY TALES. 

Mr. GoscHEN, the well known British 
financier, made a recent public address, in 
which this man of a supposedly prosaic 
mind asked that children might have books 
which are not mere reproductions of their 
own lives, and of events with which they 
are familiar, but real fairy tales. — 

Lord Tennyson, before he died, made 
the same wail. He said that there were no 
longer any children, looking out with 
wonder into a delightful world, but only 
scientific little prigs. He said that he was 
walking one day with his young nephew, 
aged ten, when they came to a fairy ring. 

‘See here,” he said to the boy. ‘‘ Here 
is a place where the fairies come at night 
to dance.” 

“The fairies?” the boy said wonder- 
ingly, and then he burst out laughing. 
‘Why, uncle,” he said, ‘‘ everybody knows, 
now, that those rings are made by a sort of 
fungus growth.” 


A NEW BOOK OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 

Tue book which is lying about in easy 
chairs just now, and which is being talked 
about by the Americans who know life in 
England is ‘‘ Dodo.” It was written by E. 
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F. Benson,-a son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and all the characters are said 
to be easily recognizable by the initiated. 

Dodo herself is drawn from Miss Margot 
Tenant, a young woman in London who 
has made herself conspicuous. The story 
goes that Mr. Benson heard that she was 
angry at the free use which he had made 
of her personality, and wrote her a ietter, 
asking if he might come up and lunch, and 
talk the matter over. If she is anything 
like her portrait as Mr. Benson has painted 
it, he probably was admitted. 

Miss Tenant belongs to the little clique 
in London known as the ‘‘ Souls ” to them- 
selves, as ‘‘Kindred Souls” to outsiders. 
**Dodo” said of herself that she was no 
more responsible for her philosophy than 
for the fact tlat she happened to be five 
feet eight, and have black hair. ‘It was 
nature’s doing. Go and quarrel with her. 
If I had made myself, I should have given 
myself a high ideal; I should have had 
something to live up to.” As it is, she 
talks nonsense, smokes and swears a little, 
and makes society her conscience, when 
she has any. It is rather difficult to be- 
lieve Mr. Benson's picture is serious, but 
there have been no loud protests from the 
people of whom he writes, and he is cer- 
tainly in a position to know his ground. 





A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 

M. Biowitz’ suggestion that a journal- 
ist might be created by a method of train- 
ing seems to have set two Boston young 
men to thinking, and they have set up a 
**school‘of journalism.” They are W. H. 
Hills, the editor of the Wrzter, and F. R. 
Burton, who was a member of the New 
York Sun's staff. Mr. Hills says: 

‘* We put our pupils at actual work, just 
as if they were employees of a newspaper, 
but we give them what they can never get 
in a newspaper office. 

‘‘We tell them how to go about report- 
ing, require them to report current news 
events with all the promptness that is re- 
quired by a newspaper, correct their ‘ copy’ 
in their presence, explaining errors, and 
Showing why changes are made in con- 
Struction and phraseology, and then go 
Over with them the reports of the same 
events that are published in the Boston 
newspapers. There is no play reporting 
about it. The pupils in our school must 
work, or we won't bother with them.” 





THE GREAT FRENCH REALIST. 

ZoLa says that his famous Rougon-Mac- 
quart series, the completion of which has 
just been celebrated by a great luncheon, 
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was suggested by Balzac’s ‘‘ Comedie Hu- 
maine,” and was begun for money to buy 
bread. A firm offered him twelve thou- 
sand francs for four books. He wrote 
them as well as he knew how, and the 
famous series was begun. 

Zola says that he is not condemned by 
his own countrymen, but sacrificed on the 
puritanical altar of public opinion. The 
Academicians have feared that his election 
to a place among the Immortals would 
produce .a scandal abroad. ‘They must 
have been somewhat surprised by the 
warm greeting he re ently received from 


’ the literary and sociau: world of London. 





BOOKS VERSUS EXPERIENCE, 

SomEsopy has said, in one of those crisp 
sentences which embody so much knowl- 
edge of the world, that the writers of books 
preserve, rather than create. It is a fact, 
which only a casual glance at contempo- 
rary life is needed to corroborate, that the 
greatest efficiency belongs to those who 
study little. It is very certain that if the 
promoter of any great enterprise is needed, 
he is never sought in the libraries. It is 
partly unreasonable, of course, but there 
would in all probability be a distinct preju- 
dice against any man who was known to 
seek inspiration from books. Reading 
cannot give judgment, insight, or decision, 
nor can it create character. And upon 
character depends power. 

Charlemagne was a great emperor, but 
he never learned to read or write, depend- 
ing upon his secretaries for all such work. 
Mr. Gladstone is a notable exception to the 
man of action being also a man who finds 
only time to live, and none to read the 
record of others’ living. That is after all 
the chief reason for books—that they may 
give to the man of today the experience of 
the man who has gone before, or present 
to him an ideal picture of what life might be. 
Long before booksexisted there were masses 
of accurate knowledge that were handed 
down from generation to generation, so 
that even knowledge does not belong ex- 
clusively to books. It is a fact that the 
man who lives in a world of books sees life 
with unreal vision. He comes into real 
life with blinking eyes; he never knows 
how to choose men. 

Alexander the Great never saw a book 
on military art. The first German emper- 
or, who was an unsurpassed judge of men, 
never read anything except official reports. 
The man to whom the book of life is spread 
open, who is creating history, has little 
time to dawdle in libraries. 





THE DESTINY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Apropos of the Hawaiian question, there 
are those who maintain that the United 
States have reached the limit of their ter- 
ritorial expansion, and that further acqui- 
sitions and annexations are neither to be 
expected ncr desir~ 1. It is safe to assert, 
however, that the posite view is more 
widely held by thoug, tful Americans, and 
is more in consonance with our national in- 
stincts, ambitions, and tendencies, as well 
as with the teachings of our past history. 

It may be true that no addition to our 
domain is in immediate prospect at the 
present time. It is true that there has 
been no addition for a period that may be 
called the lifetime of a generation. But 
because our boundaries have remained un- 
changed for twenty six years, we should 
not forget their tremendous and periodical 
advances during the preceding century. 
We need not conclude that because our 
forward march has halted, its strong step 
will never again be resumed. 

That the future can best be conjectured 


from a study of the past, is a rule as old as 


the old Greek philosophers. And in this 
instance the lesson of the past is surely 
clear enough. Twenty six years has been 
the longest interval between our accessions 
of territory. In 1789 George Washington 
became President of a nation consisting of 
thirteen colonies scattered along a strip of 
the Atlantic coast, from Maine to Georgia, 
with a more or less indefinite sovereignty 
over an undeveloped region stretching 
westward to the Mississippi. Gradually 
that vast tract was wrested from its savage 
aborigines, and shaped into civilized 
States. 

In 1803 the area of the republic was 
almost doubled by the purchase from 
France of the great Louisiana territory, 
extending from the Mississippi and the 
Red River to the Rockies. Florida re- 
mained a foreign country for sixteen years 
longer, being ceded by Spain in 1819. Then 
came the admission of Texas in 1845, and 
the consequent war with Mexico, which re- 
sulted in the acquisition of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. Alaska, bought 
from Russia in 1867, is our latest acces- 
sion, but why should it be regarded as our 
last ? 

To our north there lies a vast region 


divided from us by a frontier that is, for 
most of its length, a mere imaginary line 
separating populations whose origin, lan- 
guage, social and political customs, and 
mercantile and material interests, are prac- 
tically identical. The union of Canada 
with the United States—‘' annexation,” 
the term more commonly used, is perhaps 
not the best one—depends mainly, of 
course, upon the consent of the Canadians 
themselves. At present, no doubt, the 
balance of their public opinion is against 
any proposal to seek admission into the 
Union. But there are natural forces at 
work which may lead to a change in their 
feeling before many decades shall pass; 
and whenever they may knock at our door, 
it is scarcely probable that it will be closed 
to them 

But let us also look in another direction. 
It can hardly be doubted that we shall be- 
fore very long secure one or more foot- 
holds on the island outposts of the North 
American continent. The policy that 
leads us to seek them is not a new one. In 
1867, just after his great achievement of 
the Alaska purchase, Mr. Seward had suc- 
cessfully negotiated for the cession of the 
Danish islands of St. Thomas and St. John 
when the Senate prevented the transaction 
by refusing its consent. A few years later 
General Grant's administration favored the 
acquisition either of the entire territory of 
San Domingo, or of the harbor of Samana ; 
but again there was opposition strong 
enough to frustrate the scheme. Since 
then the purchase of Cuba from Spain has 
been seriously suggested, besides the ac- 
quisition of the Mole St. Nicholas from 
Hayti. 

America fronts upon the Pacific as well 
as upon the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. In those vast sunset waters we already 
have important interests. Far to the north, 
our Aleutian Islands stretch into them for 
twenty five degrees of longitudé. In 
Samoa, the coaling station of Pago Pago is 
ours; in Hawaii, with or without a formal 
annexation, we possess an undisputed as- 
cendancy, and are actual owners of the 
harbor of Pearl River. The development 
of the Pacific Coast communities, the ex- 
tension of our commerce, and our rapid 
advance as a naval power, combine to make 
such depots of trade and armed maritime 
outposts more and moré necessary. 
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To say that expansion is the destiny of 
the United States is not an utterance of 
spread eagle jingoism. It has been the 
belief of a long line of our greatest states- 
men, from Jefferson to Marcy and Seward 
and Blaine; and it is the only conclusion 
that can be drawn from the facts of history 
and the logic of events. 





MODESTY, FALSE AND TRUE. 

THE controversy over Mrs. Kendal’s play, 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” is of an 
interest that extends beyond the limits of 
the theatrical world. Here is a drama 
from the pen of perhaps the cleverest of 
English playwrights. It is produced in 
London amid universal approbation. It is 
brought to New York, and the critics are 
horrified at what they call its shocking im- 
propriety. Its leading actress warmly re- 
torts that its accusers are prudes ; anda 
considerable portion, at least, of the public 
appears to sympathize with her. 

It is never easy to draw a precise line in 
such matters of taste. That which is 
shocking should not be tolerated ; but how 
to determine exactly what should be re- 
garded as shocking? It depends very 
largely upon the person shocked, as well 
as the thing that shocks. We have the 
highest authority for saying that to the 
pure all things are pure; while minds of a 
certain bent can misconstrue almost any- 
thing. Everybody has heard of the worthy 
lady who considered it indecent to men- 
tion the legs of a table, and blushed at be- 
holding the bare limbs of a leafless tree. 
Such characters are still occasionally to be 
found in real life as well as in the humor- 
ous papers. Less extreme developments 
of false modesty are plentiful, and it would 
be a sorry day for art and literature if their 
sway was accepted. 

On the whole, it is undeniable that 
American taste has been tending, in latter 
years, in the direction of greater catholi- 
city. Notwithstanding the criticism of Mrs. 
Kendal’s play, it is a fact that we of today, 
without a thought of evil, look at pictures 
that would have offended an earlier gene- 
ration; that we openly read books that our 
grandfathers hid upon an ott of the way 
shelf, and that we go, with perfect self 
respect, to see plays they would have called 
improper. It isnosign of degenerating vir- 
tue ; no sign that we have less of real mod- 
esty. It is because as our national life grows 
older we acquire more worldly experience. 
We get more of the wisdom of the serpent, 
without necessarily staining the innocence 
of the dove. Our standards of convention 
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are modified, just as they change with in- 
dividuals who grow fiom childhood to 
maturity. Marion Crawford complains 
that in literature we still tolerate nothing 
that is not meet to be set before school- 
girls ; but it is safe to say that our judg- 
ment’ is better, riper, more informed, and 
more liberal, than that of past times. 

There is no risk in trusting the educated 
and intelligent public in these matters—in 
allowing it to be a law untoitself. It is al- 
ways, on the whole, right thinking and 
moral and modest. It will alwayscondemn 
an exhibition that deserves condemnation ; 
and on the other hand that which it sup- 
ports can have no more effective and final 
vindication. 


HARD TIMES AND WOMEN 
WORKERS. 

Mucu has been written and said of the 
distress that ‘‘ hard times” have brought 
to the laboring men of this and other 
countries. We have heard much less of 
the suffering among women. Yet there is 
no doubt that the stress of business de- 
pression must have borne heavily upon this 
latter class. It must have brought many 
who have hitherto possessed an income to 
the necessity of seeking a means of liveli- 
hood, while among those already self sup- 
porting it has restricted employment and 
intensified competition. How is it that we 
have heard no cry of distress comparable 
to that which has gone up from the sex 
supposed to be better equipped for the 
battle of life? 

Partly, no doubt, because women work- 
ers are less numerous; partly because they 
are less loud voiced ; partly because they 
are more patient of adversity. And can it 
also be partly because women are more 
clever, more ready, more tactfulin meeting 
such emergencies? Such a suggestion may 
be greeted as paradoxical by many mem- 
bers of the other sex, who will be more 
incredulous the less they know of the facts 
of the case. Within recent years women 
have made a wonderful advance in their 
experience of the practical affairs of life, 
and though they are not the originators, 
the leaders, the creative force, they are 
more and more proving their endowment 
of adaptability, tact, and versatility. 





THE FREE CHURCH MOVEMENT. 
Ir is an undeniable fact that the ‘' free 
church” movement is spreading in Amer- 
ican cities. It was extended last month to 
another important house of worship in 
New York—the Church of the Ascension, 
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on lower Fifth Avenue. The Rev. Percy 
Grant, the present rector of this church, 
came there not long ago to fill the vacancy 
caused by Dr. Winchester Donald's trans- 
fer to the Boston pulpit formerly honored 
by the presence of Dr. Phillips Brooks. In 
accepting the call to New York, Mr. Grant 
made it a condition that pew rents should 
be abolished, as far as his parish was con- 
cerned; and this abolition has just come 
to pass. 

When Dr. Rainsford came to the noble 
and historic church of St. George’s, some 
years ago, he made a similar stipulation. 
St. George’s made all its sittings free, and 
under that system it has become eminent 
among the religious organizations of the 
metropolis in “point of numbers, activity, 
and influence. Conditions in the region 
about the Church of the Ascension closely 
correspond to those surrounding its fellow 
church on the east side. Both the Wash- 
ington Square and the Stuyvesant Square 
districts were once strongholds of wealth 
and fashion ; from both of them the old 
Knickerbocker families have now almost 
disappeared, giving way to a far less dig- 
nified population, crowded and shifting. 
There should be a great ‘‘ people's church ” 
in both of them. 

We do not forget the fact that the pew 
rent system, which is still so widely in 
vogue, has many commendable features. 
From a pamphlet recently issued by one 
of the great New York churches—the Col- 
legiate Dutch Reformed—we take the fol- 
lowing statement of its merits, which is 
concise and complete : 

“It is greatly to be desired that all who reg- 
ularly worship with us should have pews or 
sittings and regularly occupy them. 

“In this manner they would give evidence 
of their interest in the church. 

“A home feeling is acquired which is not 
otherwise possible. Sacred associations 
gather about ‘ the family pew.’ 

“This local attachment and this restfulness 
are a help to their devotions and-their spirit- 
ual life. 

‘When they regularly occupy the same 
place the pastor is endbled to recognize them 
and take note of their absence when detained 
by sickness or otherwise. 

‘“ Whether the resulting revenue is of su- 
preme importance to this church or not, the 
habit of contributing to the support of divine 
worship is a plain Christian duty, and of the 


utmost value to every one. 
‘It should be borne in mind that the pews 
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in this church are rented under the conditions 
of Christian hospitality. All holders are ex- 
pected to give welcome to strangers. 

‘The rental is so graduated, that all, what- 
ever their circumstances, may be suitably ac- 
commodated.” 


All of which is entitled to respectful con- 
sideration; yet it can hardly prevail 
against the great principle urged by the 
advocates of the free church movement. 


THE WEEKS CASE. 

A CONTEMPORARY remarks that ‘‘as a 
successful practical joker on a large scale 
Mr. Francis H. Weeks seems to be the 
present champion.” 

This is a view we cannot indorse. On 
the contrary, we regard Mr. Weeks’ meth- 
ods, whether taken humorously or seri- 
ously, as an egregious and monumental 
failure. The Brooklyn lawyer was a man 
of wealth and of some social prominence. 
He enjoyed the respect and confidence of 
those about him in a way that falls to the 
lot of but few. His position was an envi- 
able one—one that almost anybody might 
have been contented, and more than con- 
tented, to maintain. 

But he fell from it—or rather he deliber- 
ately cast himself down from it. He 
squandered moneys—the moneys of wid- 
ows and orphans—which had been intrusted 
to him on the strength of his reputed integ- 
rity. For a time remorse and self loathing 
were his only punishment ; and no doubt 
they were sufficiently terrible. But soon 
there came a time when his crimes could 
no longer be concealed. In his terror he 
fled to outlandish countries, leaving dis- 
grace behind him and carrying misery and 
degradation with him. His flight brought 
him nothing but suffering and privation ; 
he was hunted down and brought back to 
the place where he had smirched his name 
and brought shame upon his family, to he- 
come a convict, with ten years in a State’s 
prison before him. 

On due consideration of the case, we do 
not see how it is possible to conclude that 
Mr. Weeks made an advantageous bargain 
for himself. One of the devil’s bad quali- 
ties is his dishonesty toward his customers. 
He never pays a fair price for souls. In 
other words, to use the homely wisdom of 
the proverb makers, ‘‘ honesty is the best 
policy,” and ‘‘ the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” 
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IT COSTS YOU NOTHING. 


Lf you like this magazine—and we nat- 
urally assume tnat you do, or you would 
not be a reader of it—shall we not hope 
that you will say a good word for it to 
your friends and acquaintances, who per- 
haps do not know that a publication of 
this size and grade zs being sold at ten 
cents acopy? It will cost you nothing to 
say this; tt will helpus. The best friends 
of a publication are wts readers. You 
may happen to know of some woman 
whom these hard times have reduced toa 
position where she must earn the money 
for her support. There may be easier 
ways for her to earn it than by taking 
subscriptions to MuUNSEY’s MaGAzinE; there 
aremany ways much harder—few that 
are surer of bringing her tn at leasta 
few dollars—possibly many—depending 
upon the time she gives to the work and 
the earnestness with which she pursues 
at. Five subscriptions mean one dollar for 
her. Fifty mean ten dollars, and so 
on. Every dollar counts when tt repre- 
sents bread for hungry mouths or warm 
shoes for little feet in frosty weather. 


WE HAVE GOT THERE. 

In the October issue of this magazine, 
the first of the present volume, we gave a 
history of MunseEy’s dating back to its in- 
itial numbers, when it was published as a 
weekly. Touching on the magazine at the 
new price, we said: 

‘¢ Volume X, then, begins with prospects 
brighter than were those of any volume 
that preceded it—with the probability that 
before it is half finished the hundred thou- 
sand mark in circulation will be overtaken 
and passed. This is prophecy, We make 
it fearlessly.” 

This prediction was perhaps regarded by 
conservative minds—by those who have 
not learned that this is the day of new 
methods, as bold in the extreme. We 
grant it was an ambitious statement; but 
with a pretty clear idea of the good things 
in preparation for the magazine, we had 
the faith—the hardihood, the timid man 
would call it—to put down in cold figures 
the circulation that we believed would be 
reached by the time the volume was half 
finished. 

Our prediction has been verified to the 


fullest extent. We have got there. The 
Jirst edition of this issue will be one hun- 
dred thousand copies. 


THE PACE THAT WINS. 

THE following figures may interest you. 
They show the pace that wins—show the 
pace that Munsgy’s Macazine has struck 
since reducing the price from twenty five 
cents to ten cents, and from three dollars 
to one dollar per year. 

First edition October number, 

Second ” ” ” 

Third ” ” ” 

Fourth ,, ” 
Total for October, . 


First edition November number, . 
Second ,, ” ” . 


Total for November, . 60,000 
First Edition December 
number, 100,000 
There is no padding in these figures. 
They represent facts, and they show a rate 
cf increase in circulation that is unprece- 
dented in the history of legitimate maga- 
zine publishing. 


+ 20,000 


40,000 


50,000 
10,000 


A SPECIAL WALL STREET NUMBER. 

Tue January issue of Munsey’s will 
be a special WALL Street Number. It 
will be a great number; great among 
magazines, It will give youa fuller know- 
ledge of Wall Street than you have ever 
had. It will tell you about the old finan- 
cial kings and the kings of today. It will 
lead you through the exciting and dramatic 
scenes of the past, and make you familiar 
with the actors whose names stood for the 
embodiment of financial daring and superb 
generalship. 

You will see old Daniel Drew when the 
stroke of his hand could make the mighty 
bulwarks of finance tremble. You will 
touch elbows with Commodore Vanderbilt, 
and you will watch with admiration the 
fearlessness of his son, William H. You 
will marvel at the subtleness and far reach- 
ing scope of Gould. You will see Jim Fisk 
in all his glory. The genial and ever witty 
Travers will amuse you. Jim Keene, the 
man who has made and lost three vast 
fortunes and is again a power in the Street, 
will stand forth in all the boldness of his 
intrepid nature. Cammack, the . great 
bear, and Wheeler, scarcely less daring, 
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and the many other live men of the Street, 
will be represented in this special Wall 
Street issue. 

Again we say it will be a great number. 
Leave your order for it zarly. It will have 
a great sale—the January number. Tell 
your friends about it. They will thank you. 


A MAN WITH AN EYE. 

He lives in Pennsylvania and owns a 
newspaper in which he says: 

We don’t often buy a magazine and then 
advertise it free, but we cannot avoid advis- 
ing our readers to purchase MuUNSEyY's MaGa- 
ZINE, which is only ten cents a copy or one 
dollar a year. It is bright, original and up to 
date. It is not weighted down with ponder- 
ous, ten thousand dollar articles, by men of 
distinction in war, statesmanship, science or 
mechanics, but of very little literary ability. 
Munsey's is made by writers and deals with 
subjects of interest. 

This is that sort of eye that sees things 
as they are. 


ANOTHER MAN WITH AW “LYE. 

Ilz lives in Maine, and is one of those 
Yankee fellows who know how to make the 
brightest of bright newspapers. He says: 

MunseEy’'s MaGaZIneE is like a delicious cup 
of coffee—it is exhilarating and satisfying 
with its delightful literary and artistic aroma 
and intellectual vigor. Ina word, it is what 
the reader of today wants when he wants to 
read. 

You are right, brother Dingley. 
know a good thing when you see it.| 


You 


A BOSTON EYE. 

Ir is thought in Boston that a Boston eye 
is a little keener than any other eye on the 
terrestial globe, and it is a Globe eye that 
sees in Munsry’s the great magazine of the 


day. That paper says: 

Munsey's MAGAZINE is on top to stay there, 
which means it is giving the best literary and 
art features at ten cents per copy, and that 
everybody is buying it. 

This is a good deal for a Boston man to 
say of a Gotham magazine, but then Colonel 
Taylor is broader than the bounds of the 
Grecian city—broader by a continent. 


JUST A SUGGESTION. 

Tue holidays are bearing dowa upon us, 
Some of us possibly are not very impatient 
for their coming. It depends mainly, per- 
haps, upon the multiplicity of one’s rela- 
tions and the adipose tissue of his pocket- 
book. 

Then, too, this is a hard year. There 
has been a good deal of pulling against the 
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tide, and too much of this sort of thing is 
enervating. It makes a man’s ambition 
flabby. He doesn't feel like taking the 
chances that he has taken under other con- 
ditions. Such a man may, for aught we 
know, view the approaching holidays with 
some disturbance of mind. 

The easiest way out is usually the best 
way, and that easiest way this year—easi- 
est beyond all question—is found in the 
opportunity we offer you to give a good 
deal—to give a most welcome present for 
a very little money. 

We refer to MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE, and to 
the bound volumes of Munsry’s MaGazine, 
as per advertisement on another page. 

We will venture to say that you may ran- 
sack New York and all her big sister cities 
—you may think till you are upon the verge 
of insanity—you may search from one end 
of the continent to the other, and you can- 
not buy for one dollar anything that would 
give your wife or relatives or friends, rich 
or poor, so much satisfaction—so many 
hours of pleasure, as can be had froma 
year’s subscription to MunsEy’s MaGazine. 


FIGURES THAT TELL THE STORY. 

WHEN you want to get right down to 
facts—facts that are as solid as the granite 
hills of old New England—thenfyou do 
well to get down to figures. There is some- 
thing about them that gives you a feeling 
of confidence. 

Here are the figures that will tell you the 
comparative merits of MunsEy’s MAGAZINE, 
one month with another. 
September No., 457 square inches of illustrations 
October »» 702 45 ” 

November ,, 807 aS - 
December _,, 1,048 

Keeping in mind the fact that the Sep- 
tember number was one issued at the old 
price—namely, three dollars a year and 
twenty five cents a number—you will 
doubtless marvel more than eaer that such 
a magazine as MunsEy’s can be published 
at so low a price as tencents. Well, we 
shall make you marvel yet more, for as we 
said last month our policy embraces the 
broad view of giving more and more for 
the money each succeeding month—of 
heaping the measure higher and higher. 

ERRATUM. 

On page 215 of the November number 
of Munsey’s the line under the portrait 
of Paul Bourget should have read, ‘‘ From 
a photograph by Falk, New York.” The 
portrait of Edgar Saltus was from a photo- 
graph by Sarony. 
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